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$7,000,000 


Chicago Union Station Company 


5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “B” 
Due July 1, 1963 


| Paya rit " January I and J Coupon bond denominations of $1,000 
1 $500 with pr ege of registration as to principa id exchangeable for bonds registered 
ind tere wt turn n be exchanged fo: coupon bonds 


Unconditionally guaranteed, by endorsement, as to both principal and 
interest, jointly and severally, by Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, The Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. 


For further informaiton regarding the Company and this issue of bonds, reference 1 
made to a leiter from Samuel Rea, Esq., President of the Chicago Union Station Company, 


Jaied January 11. 1924, copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned and from 
1 which the following ts quoted 

“The Chicago Union Statior Com} iny OWns extensive station and terminal pro} 
erties in the City of Chicago, now under reconstruction, including the property heretofor: 
used as a terminal by the guarantor companies, and properties adjacent thereto 

The terminal properties have in larger part continued in use during the constru 

yn period, and work upon the station and appurtenant facilities is progressing satista 

torily and it is expected will be completed early in 1925 

These bonds are part of an issue limited to $60,000,000, principal amount maturing 


“ I 

July 1, 1963, secured by first mortgage dated July 1, 1915, made by the Station Company 
to the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, as Trustee, of which, in addition to the present 
issue of $7,000,000 Series ““B” 5% Gold Bonds, there will be outstanding $30,850,000 
Series “A” 444% Bonds, $6,150,000 Series ““B’’ 5% Bonds and $16,000,000 Series ‘*C’ 
614% Bonds. The present issue completes the sale of bonds issuable under this mort 
gage except for $850,000 of Series “A” 444% Bonds which are held in the treasury 
the Company 

\ll or any part of Series ““B’’ 5% Bonds are subject to redemption at the optior 
of the Company on any interest date at 105% and accrued interest 


[he issue and guaranty of the bonds and their sale to you are subject to the approval 
of the necessary public authorities and to the opinion of your counsel.”’ 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR 
SALE, AT 9734% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DELIVERY DATE. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 

ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY, Chicago 
THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, New York 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York 


New ) k. Ja 1 14, 1924 


All of the above bonds having been sold this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
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Money 


| Its Effect on Business 
and on Stock Prices 


In addition to forecasting the 
trend of money rates, our latest 
bulletin includes 7 charts showing 
Bank Clearings, R. R. Bond 
Prices, Commercial Failures, 
Pig Iron Production, Building 
Permits In most instances 
period charted is the past 20 years 
This data will be of particular 
value to 
Business Executives 
Bond Buyers—Traders 
Treasurers (especially if 
contemplating new finan 
ing) 
Send coupon below for copy. 


BROOKMIR 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., New York 


Pleas« 1 your latest Bulletin T A-/6 
My interest is primarily 
Business [ ] in Securities [ ] 

Name 

Address 
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HAT PERPLEX- 
ING INCOME 
TAX PROBLEM 


Those annoying ques- 
tions which now con- 
front every investor— 
quickly, concisely, con- 
clusively answered in a 
new booklet,now ready 
for free distribution 








This booklet deals especial 
ly with problems concern- 
ing investments and their 
relation to the income tax. 
It may give you advantages 
costly to obtain in any 
other way 
t por eq C8 
Booklet 

A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 

62 Cedar St., New York 
Ch 3 P ladely 3 
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Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and local 
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Price 100.5 and interest to yield about 4.70% 
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The most important 
Congress are reduction of 
to 25 per cent. of the amount of net income in excess of $100,000 and 
on the first $4,000 and 6 per cent. on all 


surtax 


1 normal tax of 3 per cent. 
over that amount. At present 
if the net income in excess of $200,000 with a normal tax of 4 per cent. 
ind 8 per cent. Thus, under the present law, with State taxes, all in- 
ome over $200,000 is taxed about 60 per cent. 

Tt seems absurd but it is nevertheless true that this high surtax 
will yield less revenue than a lower surtax. Under present conditions, 
the man of wealth invests in tax-exempt securities yielding him a net 
return of 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. Why should he erect buildings at 


the maximum surtax rate is 50 per cent. 


i risk which will return a yield of 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. if, after 
paying the tax, he finds a net yield of 4 per cent. to 6 per cent.? His 
iand will not become less valuable—why not, therefore, wait until 


taxes are reduced sufficiently to allow him a fair return on his invest- 
ment? The same is true of mines, wells and other holfings which 
vould be operated were it not for the prohibitive tax on income. As 





» result, we find vast amounts being invested in tax-exempt securities, 
ausing unreasonable borrowing, extravagance and waste by States 
rates of industrials and 


higher 


the interest 
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} ents and higher prices for necessities on account of curtailed building 
Zy ind other industrial operations. This is the outcome of high taxes. 

t has been suggested that tax-exempt securities be abolished. 
his could not be accomplished within a short time and without a great 
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much pov er. I believe that the same intention could be better accom- 
plished by a provision reading “unless in order to clearly reflect the 
income the deductions or credits should, according to the method of 
accounting which most clearly reflects the taxpayer’s net income, be 
taken as of a different period.”” The correctness of the method of 
accounting would then be the deciding factor instead of the opinion 
of the Commissioner. 

Dividends are, under the proposed law as at present, to be re- 
garded as paid out of the most recently accumulated profits. This is 
incorrect in theory and inequitable in practice. It was necessary to 
enact such a provision while the excess profits tax was in force because 
of the effect of a dividend in reducing invested capital unless paid 
out of current earnings. At present, however, there is no logic to such 
a provision. Corporations do not ordinarily distribute current earn- 
ings until past earnings have been either distributed or set apart for 
some specific purpose. A dividend should be deemed to be out of a 
vorporation’s earliest accumulated profits since March 1, 1913, and 


not out of current earnings. It cannot be out of earnings prior to 
March 1, 1913, unless all earnings including current earnings have 
been distributed, because all corporation surpluses on March 1, 1913, 
constitute capital under any income tax law. Assume the case of a 
personal service corporation which on Dec. 31, 1921, had a surplus 
of $200,000, representing earnings for 1921 which had been taxed to 
its stockholders. In June of 1922 a dividend of $50,000 is paid out of 
the past year’s profits. Under both the present and proposed laws 
this dividend, if covered by current profits, is taxable to the distribu- 
tees at 1922 rates. In reality, the dividend is out of profits which 
have already been taxed to the stockholders and should not be taxed 
again. 
The “most recently accumulated earnings” has been interpreted 
in Article 857 of Regulations 62 to mean the net income as finally 
determined for Federal income and excess profits tax for the year less 


Continued on Page 148 


International Finance: V.—A Concertina Currency 


By 


The fifth of a series of articles by this writer on international finance. 
Pm S every one knows, there is now an important body of 
people which is in favor of abolishing the gold standard 
and setting up a system under which the currency shall 
be “scientifically” regulated with a view to maintain- 
ing stability of prices. This opinion is chiefly cher- 
ished by theoretical economists, among whom Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher in America, Professor Cassel in 
M. Keynes in England are the most 
Such names as these naturally carry 





Sweden and J. 

distinguished. 
great weight, but before we embark on the scheme that is put forward 
behind it it seems necessary to inquire 


with such high authority 
possible to produce the. results that its 


whether or not it is really 
advocates claim for it. 

The scheme is based largely on a belief in is called the 
quantity theory of money, which tells us that the general level of prices 
depends on the relation between the volume of money coming forward 
to buy goods and the volume of goods coming forward to be bought. 
If money is increased, as it was during the war, more rapidly than the 
volume of goods, then the value of money naturally falls and the 
general price level goes up. Contrariwise, when the volume of money 
is contracted, less money is available for the purchase of goods and, 
unless the volume of goods is also contracted, goods can only be sold 
at a lower level of prices. This theory seems to be so true as to need no 
demonstration, but it is complicated by a highly important matter 
which is very difficult to calculate. The amount of money coming 
forward for purchases depends not only on the actual volume of money 
available but on what economists call the velocity of circulation—that 
is to say, the readiness with which people will make purchases. 

We thus see that, in order to affect prices, it is not enough merely 
to expand or contract the total volume of money. If the public takes 
it into its head not to make use of the increased money that may be 
put at its disposal or to make a more rapid use of the decreased sup- 
plies that it may hold, the effect of the expansion or contraction might 
he defeated; and this is a point which seems to be occasionally over- 
looked by the advocates of what may be called a concertina currency, 
which is to be contracted or expanded in order to secure stability of 


what 


prices. 

Moreover, even the actual business of contraction or expansion 
is not as easy as some of its advocates maintain. Professor Cassel 
argues that, under a “true bank policy,” it ought to be possible to 
regulate the rate of credit so that no change in prices shall take place. 
Mr. Keynes, in his recent “Tract on Monetary Reform,” shows that the 
Bank of England, besides moving its rate, has other weapons that it 
can use for the contraction and expansion of credit. It can buy and 
sell gold or investments, and, though it has not the same control over 
the amounts of its discounts and advances, it can, within reasonable 
limits, regulate them by varying its price for them—that is, by changes 
in bank rates. It will certainly be admitted that in times of rising 
prices and too exorbitant trade optimism it is possible for those who 
control our monetary machine to put a brake on by raising the price 
to be paid for money; but, as was shown in 1919 and 1920, it takes a 
very long time before the rise in the price of money has any effect 
upon the amount of credit and of purchasing power available. The 
bank rate was put up to 6 per cent. in November, 1919, and 7 per cent. 
in the following April, but the deposits at the English banks, which 
may be taken as a rough measure of the extent of credit available in 
this country, continued to expand up to the end of 1921. A great fall 


in prices happened in the meantime, and it was probably true that the 
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rises in bank rate had a considerable psychological effect and helped 
to produce that reaction; but it was not done by a contraction of credit, 
because credit did not contract. Nevertheless, it may be admitted 
that if the weapon of bank rate is used with sufficient ruthlessness 
it is possible to check a boom and cause a reaction in prices, but there 
is always danger that a dose of this medicine may produce panic; and 
if the currency is supposed to be a thing which the authorities are to 
regulate at their will, there is always a danger of protests, which 
might have considerable effect on the minds of the Government of the 
day against any measures which would check trade activity at a time 
when it appears to be producing considerable prosperity in the country. 
Stabilization of prices through contraction may thus be admitted to 
be possible but to carry difficulties and dangers in its train. 

The other kind of stabilization that is necessary when trade is 
depressed and prices are falling, by an expansion of credit, is much 
more difficult. In fact, it has been shown by historical examples not 
to happen when, according to the advocates of the concertina system, 
it ought to have been relied on with confidence. In 1922 eredit con- 
tracted in spite of a declining bank rate which came down from 5 
to 3 per cent. This was because, owing to external causes over 
which we in this country had no control, political disturbances and 
apprehensions in Europe were having an effect upon our foreign 
trade which inevitably reacted on the home trade also. Nothing 
that the Bank of England could have done in the way oj offering 
cheap credit or giving it away for nothing could have incuced pro- 
ducers and merchants to engage in enterprises on which they saw the 
probability of considerable loss; and, consequently, though credit was 
continually made cheaper, its volume centinued to contract because 
it was not wanted for purposes of enterprise. 

If it be argued that this after-war period is totally abnormal and 
subject to influences which have never happened before and may 
never happen again, we may then go back to the much more normal 
experience of the years 1890 tu 1895. ‘then, though there had been 
no important wars, there had been serious trade reactions and crises 
in Argentina, Australia and the United States. Trade conse- 
quently depressed, and, although there was a very considerable expan- 
sion in credit and an increase in bank deposits, trade remained de- 
pressed and the prices of commodities continued to decline. 

There thus seems to be very good reason to doubt whether pro- 
posals to secure stability of prices by means of variation in the volume 
of credit and currency are nearly as practicable as they seem to be 
to those who urge their claims with such high authority. And there 
is yet another consideration. All that these distinguished gentlemen 
can promise is that the general level of prices, as measured by what 
are called “index numbers,” shall be stabilized. But this steadiness 
in average prices is quite compatible with the violent fluctuations in 
the price of any particular commodity. For instance, it would be 
possible for a very rapid advance in wheat to be balanced by a very 
heavy fall in iron and for the index number to remain absolutely 
stable while these violent fluctuations were taking place in two im- 
portant commodities. To those engaged in industry it is not enough 
to know that there is going to be little or no change in the general 
average of prices. What they want to know is what is going to 
happen to the particular commodity which they produce or in which 
they deal. Thus, the theory that a stabiiized index number would 
relieve trade and industry from ail anxiety concerning a price move- 
ment and would enable producers, manufacturers and merchants to 
go ahead, relieved of one of the principal fears which now make their 
calculations difficult, seems to be quite without foundation. 
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No Radical Railway Legislation Likely at This S 


Special Correspondence of The Annalist. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 19, 1924. 

r is not an easy thing to determine just what the foes 
ef the Administration in Congress, under the leader- 
ship of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, expect act- 
ually to accomplish during the present session in 
“yeforming” transportation legislation. There has 
been a good deal of noise in Radical circles during the 
last week or ten days and numerous bills have been 
introduced, the most striking of which were fathered 
by Senator La Follette and Senator Norris of Nebraska. 
But these represent extreme desires of some of the Radical group, not 
legislative measures which they have reason to believe will receive 
support from the Democratic minority in Senate and House, or from 
any substantial number of Republicans classed as Progressives, as 








opposed to the characterization of Radicals. 

There has been much talk also of the probability of a coalition of 
Democratic members of Senate and House with the Radical forces in 
the handling of railroad legislation, and this line of argument received 
a big impetus when Senator Smith of South Carolina was elected 
Chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee because four 
of the Radicals, unable to obtain the selection of one of their own num- 
ber, voted for Senator Smith in order to prevent the naming of Senator 
Cummins, the Administration leader. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, however, that this does not foretell a combination of the 
Democrats with the La Follette group of radicals for the adoption of 
legislation for the wholesale destruction of the principles of the Trans- 
portation act of +920, as advocated by Mr. La Follette. 

Senator Smith and several of his Democratic colleagues, while 
advocating chances in the Transportation act which would bring about 
a reduction of freight rates, if that is possiblé without going to ex- 
tremes such as Government ownership or the confiscation of railroad 
properties, are not followers of the La Follette doctrines, which many 
experts contend would lead to just such an emergency. They would 
like, however, to see the much-discussed Section 15-a of the Trans- 
portation act repealed or amended if it can be demonstrated that such 
action would actually bring about a reduction of rates, particularly 
in the agricultura: districts, and could be accomplished without destroy- 
ing railroad property values. 

That the Democratic leaders in the Senate are finding it difficult 
to hit upon the program which would bring the results they desire 
without going to the extreme of Government ownership or confiscation, 
has been made evident by the uncertainty in the tenor of statements 
issued by representative leaders since the selection of Senator Smith 
to head the Interstate Commerce Committee. Senator Smith, for 
instance, when urged to make a statement defining his position, is 
said to have given a good deal of thought to the subject and to have 
found it one which was not easy to master in a manner which would 
meet with the approval of his fellow-workers. The declaration which 
he finally made may be boiled down to the following paragraphs: 

“It is not possible at this time to anticipate what action the com- 
mittee will take touching the important measures which it is expected 
will be brought before it. 

There is a widespread demand for a substantial reduction in 
freight rates. All interested should co-operate to provide relief from 
the burden of excessive freight rates. This applies with special em- 
phasis to the intolerable burden imposed under present rates on 
agriculture. . 

Next came Senator Robinson of Arkansas, Democratic floor 
leader, who declared that newspaper stories concerning differences 
of opinion among the Democratic members over transportation policy 
were false, and then added a statement which must have ‘given little 
comfort to the La Follette group. He said, in brief: 

Democrats in the Senate desire to see the transportation system 
of the United States improved so that not only investors in railroad 
Securities may be treated fairly, but also the shippers and consumers 
may be better protected against discriminations and oppressive charges 
and receive transportation service at just and reasonable rates. 

Transportation charges are intimately related to the cost of living 
and the prosperity of industry. Agriculture has been especially em- 
barrassed, and readjustment of freight rates seems essential before 
that industry can be placed upon the basis of permanent prosperity. 

Even if it should prove impossibie to reorganize the freight rate 
structure, it is necessary that some plan be provided for substantial 
reductions in rates and for the removal of inequalities and deficiencies 
in service. The railroad managements have made notable progress 
during the last year in this latter respect and Congress should manifest 
its, readiness to facilitate this advance in every proper way. Wide- 


sprc.id demand exists for the elimination of the Pullman surcharge, 
and this should receive the consideration of Congress. 


If these statements by the new Chai he Interstate Com 
merce Committee and the Democrati: ler may be accepted 
as declarations of policy, there wot tle which would 
indicate a swarming by the Democr to the banner of 
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Senator Norris that he could 
the bill he intro 


im¢ ntality of a 


duced his bill. 
not hope for a favorable report by 
duced “to regulate interstate co! 
Government corporation which ha 1 a railroad any 
where in the United States, &c.”’ 


A member of the so-called up complained 


of this lack of unity of opinion and actio writer asked him 
what he thought might be accomplished g the Transporta- 
tion act in order to make it confor lical idea of what a 


aid, “that there 


transportation law should be. “On 
! know, there 


has been no definite program mapps 
has been no agreement, to which have subscribed, 
ona plan of action which may give hop sults. The best 
I can say is that | think ther ‘Democrats and 
Progressives on two propositions 
of Section 15-a of the Transport 
Pullman surcharges.”’ 


or amendment 
ibolishment of 


heard now 


T HAT just about represents t} elng 
among members of Congres on of opposing 


the Administration’s transporta is generally 


laid upon the “necessity for the 1 15-a,”” although 
when pinned down to a discussion ivocates of such 
action are a bit hazy in explanation « peal would bring 





about reduction of freight rates ur 1 with some new 
valuation and rate-making legislat Follette “basis 
of cost ofsservice plan’ to which n ves and Demo- 
crats are unwilling to give their suppo1 who do stand 
out as its advocates are ready to ad 
by the present Congress. ° 
Senator La Follette, furthermor: 
was no chance of his ‘“‘cagt of service acted 
at least in time to give any quick iltural districts, 
when he followed it up by introduc resolution which 
would direct the Interstate Comme} rbitrarily to re 
duce rates on agricultural product \gain the intro- 
duction was scarcely more than a were adopted, 
the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
unless the present laws covering 1 
did so act the courts undoubtedly woul 
railroads that the action was unjustil 
Faced by such arguments the Rad ocrats who ad- 
vocate a speedy slashing of rates are usu i to admit that the 


drastic rate reduction which they desi) they had hoped, 


be brought about by Congressional action pproaches the sub- 
ject without a full consideration of Some 
of the Progressives have admitted 
hope of accomplishing anything \ 

sion which would provide an overnig! V 


being accepted 


zed that there 
into law, 


h action legally 
revised; and if it 
1 uy ntention by the 


involved. 
id have given up 
the present ses- 
vhat they allege 


is an unfair rate situation. And i not surprising 
the Sen ling it difficult to 


that the Democratic minority in 


evolve a transportation policy which we nediately effective 


Continued on Page 
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A Guide For Bank Borrower 
BORROWING FROM YOUR BANK, by Stuart H. Patterson, Comp 
troller, Guaranty Trust Co.: New York: The Ronald Press 
Reviewed by WILLIAM MALBURNI]I 
Vice President, American Exchange National Bank of New York 


T [Sa fact well known to the public that the bank teller 








o, bookkeeper or clerk can never be brought to the 
publie’s viewpoint. Doubtless the bank teller can re 
taliate by denying that the outside public can appre- 
ciate the banker’s viewpoint. His work is so technical 
and so carefully proved that mistakes of a certain 
kind are practically impossible. Thus, when a man 


teller paid him $5 less than he should have on his 


check, the teller examines his cashbook, finds that he “balanced”’ 


on that day and without the slightest hesitation assures the claimant 
that he is mistaken, and in answer to any argument the customer 
may make he is told, “Well, I couldn’t have underpaid you $5 on that 


day because my cash balanced.” The customer, who is not familia? 


with the methods of keeping accounts in banks, is not impressed and 
feels that his statement that he only had $75 when he should have 
had $80 should be given equal consideration with the teller’s statement. 

“Borrowing From Your Bank” is written by a bank officer, and 
while the preface states that its purpose is to indicate what the banks 
require so that prospective borrowers may prepare themselves in ad- 
vance, the whole tone of the book and the character of the informa 
tion contained make it an excellent textbook on the technical part 
of borrowing for a bank clerk but of little use to the borrower, whom 
it is intended to assist. The reader is told how to keep a bank it 
liquid condition; the bank’s need of making money is explained; the 


limit for which banks may accept bills (but, strange to sav, not the 


limit for which t' ey may lend money) is stated. The fact that the 
borrower is a human being who goes to the bank, generally reluctantly, 


to ask for a loan is given no consideratior It is true that the author 


states that many men stand in awe of their bank and that others have 
the impression that banks have the reputation of taking the last cent 
they can extract from people who have to borrow money and feel that 
the less they have to do with banks the better off they are. Instead 


of trying to dispe! this awe and correct this impression, the custome} 


is told that, while some banks are not progressive, keen competition 
has created a different atmosphere in modern banks and they ar 
glad to co-operate with custome! in working out problems when 
customers are willing to put the facts frankly before their bankers 


This is the true banker’s standpoint to which the customer objects 


and which makes him stand in awe 

The book, as above stated, should make an excellent handbook 
for a man in the loan department of a bank, as it furnishes him in 
concise form a great part of the information that is necessary for 
him to have to be thoroughly equipped for his position. There ar 
some omissions; for example, he is not told what the limit is on th 
bank’s power to lend to one borrower. There are some matters whicl 
are perhaps not presented forcibly enough, as the necessity of having 
a borrower's financial statements and profit ard loss statements 
running over a series of years. The difference between secured and 
unsecured loans is not clearly 
the same meaning to the term “unsecured” that is usually given. 
is said that at crop- 


expressed, if, indeed, the author gives 


There are a few misstatements, as where it 
moving seasons and some other times banks should borrow from the 
Federal Reserve Bank in order that larger funds may be placed in 
circulation to take care of the increased demand and where it is stated 
that the proper amount of elasticity nu currency 1s provided for in 
the Federal Reserve act,.which might be true under that act as 
originally drawn but is not true at present \ number of statements 
are so hedged about by reservations that before the writer has finished 
with the subject he has practically contradicted his opening stat 


ment in regard to it These, however, are not serious faults and 


detract but little from the value of the book 

It is to be regretted, both for the benefit of bank men and of 
borrowers, that the author had not been a little more explicit in his 
n showing how this 


statement that loans must be kept liquid and 
can be brought about. We refer particularly to what should be a 
general requirement, that money furnished by the bank to the bor- 
rower is not used by him as part of the capital in his business. It is 
stated in the book that this should not be permitted but it is not 
expressly shown that the only way this can be prevented is by re 
quiring the borrower to pay up all of his bank loans as many times 


during the year as he can according to the business in which he i: 
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geces into a bank and reports that last Tuesday the 


engaged It may be that he can only operat without borrowed 
capital one time in the year, or it may be two or three or foul 


If he can not clean up his loans at the bank at least once a y‘ 


trying to carry on nis Dusiness with an insufficient amount o! capita 
and the bank is furnishing him with the needed amount. If the bani 


f borrower could not make 


were to demand payment of this loan the 
it without seriously disarranging his busines The loan should be 
made so that the bank will know that at a certain time it can count on 
its payment if the bnak demands 

Until a comparatively few years ago all 
whenever the extraordinary 


commercial Danks Ire 


quired borrowers to pay off their loans 
demands of the business. which were generall 
During the war, largely under the influence of competition betwee 


banks for business, borrowers were only required te 
perfunctory becaust 


seasonal, were ovel 


clean up once a 


year and often this operation was, in most cas« 
the borrower would shift his loans from ons 


a short period, 1. e., fron 


of the loan out ol 


his banks te nothe} 


or else he would clean up for such 
thirty days, that he reaily never took the amount 
the money used in his business at all but selected a time when demand 
on him were few and “held his breath” for a few days. Needless to 
say, such a cleaning-up is a farce. The requirement of cleaning up 1s 


made so that the loan may be kept liquid; that is, to see that it is not 
used by the borrower as permanent capital in his business | on 
for temporary purposes and can be repaid when the time that extra 
money is required in the business is past. One wishes, therefore 
that this interesting little book, “Borrowing From Your Bank,” had 
stressed more strongly that, both from the banker’s and borrower’ 
standpoint, loans should be kept liquid and had explained wl is t 
the advantage of both parties that it is necessai 
The great danger in permitting banks to hold non-liquid loan 
arises from the fact that, owing to the rediscounting privileges o 
ti ADIL 


the Federal Reserve Banks. the member banks rely less on the 
to raise funds for themselves in time of stress than they used to de 


Every year finds a greater proportion of the funds of the commerci: 
banks of the United States invested in non-li securities of various 
kinds. The demand for capital funds is being shifted from th 


investor, where it properly belongs, to the commercial bat wher 


it does not belong at all, because it is quicker and easier t 


money that way Unless this tendency on the part of the ke t 
increase their non-liquid assets (which are more profitable to th 
bank in the way of interest and commissions than the lia con 
mercial loans) is checked, the time will come when thev y not he 
able to furnish liquid assets to the Federal Reserve Banks in exchang 
for notes or credits. Even if the requirements of the Federa] Reserv 
Banks as to the kind of liquid assets they will take ar lac 
stringent, the evil hour will be merely averted, not prevented, and fo 
this reason it is important that every person writing on banking o) 
credit should state the evils arising from the accumulation of nor 
liquid assets in commercial banks and explain how these « ean bi 


prevented 


Auditing Safeguards busi 
AUDITING PRINCIPLES, by Robert H. Montgomery: 494 pag: 
New York: The Ronald Press 
Review by HAROLD P. PRESTON 








HIS book is addressed to students of audit y and 
designed as a textbook of the genera! prin yf th 
profession, based on the author’s well-known standar 
work, “Auditing Theorv and Practice.” W he 
fulfilling its primarv purpose, it also sei ise 
secondary function, namely, that of impart to bus 
ness men 1n general the necessity of an au and th: 
fundamental! purpose theres 

Mr. Montgomery points out that, tod: the chi 
function of an audit is not the detection of fraud but the di minatior 
of the actual financial! condition and earnings of an enterp Natu 
vlly, a thorough audit will reveal fraud defaleatio: { 
exist, but this is not its primary purpos: 

To those business men who lack actus counting knowledge. but 
are familiar with its underlying principles reading wor] 
might prove helpful. It should give them a concrete ide; the ben 
fits of auditing as applied to their own organizations a ifficient 


zrasp of the fundamentals of this science to afford a basis for intel] 
gent discussion as to the scope of a proposed audit It would seen 
that executives unfamiliar with this branc} business activitv would 


Continued on Page 
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1e Mortgage in the Investment 
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1] fj Tf a Pee, | ee ee ee ee Peer a oe me be: 
{| | he Farin AVLOPUGAaALe > Federal Land Bank and Joint Stoc SANK DO 















“p melodrama and the movies the tarm mortgage is still with a Registrar (Governm ves being 
looked upon as the possession ot the misery Villain case made by members o \ . clations. he 
who is about to deprive the oppressed heroine of her associations, authorized und not less than 
few acres and her home until thwarted by the hero; aatural persons, each of wh e wishes to pia 
but this is about as true to life as melodrama usually 2 mortgage. Each of thes nust purcha 
is. In real life the farmer is often glad to have a mort- stock in his Federal Land Ban cent. of the pre 
gage. He can use the money in his business and make - posed mortgage: and, if he h: orrow it through 
more by mortgaging than by having his farm free and the Farm Loan Association, t} he face of tl 
lear nortgage. In addition eacl nt. of the face 

oubDTIess There are still abuses; and it is a matter of record that, iis mortgage in his own loa 1 on this ther 
intil the establishment of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 1916, many double liability. It is unne to go into 
armers, especially in the West and South, were oppressed by having machinery of loans, more pa ent 1s tediou 
O Pav an undue amount, trom 8!'% per cent. to 10 per cent. or more, the extreme and need conce) ot at all. 
or money borrowed on perfectly sound security. Before 1916 all farm The net result of it all is led only agai 
norigages were held either by simple and ingenuous private investors, Irst mortgages on tarm nd e land at 40 n 
vhose risks in such investments were comparable to those of private cent. of its appraised value, r cent.. apo! 
} holders of city and suburban real estate loans; or by loan sharks whose als being made always by Go the practice 
| wactice approached the melodramatic kind; or by mortgage houses make appraisals on the f; insurance e 
ometimes allied with unscrupulous brokers; or, finally and chiefly, panies will loan only upon t ultivable 
bv the large fe insurance companies \!1] members of a Farm Lo: e for the share 
he abuses referred to were of the following kind: Mortgages were ot default, if any, which is re] h one holds: and 
: isually made for from three to five years, and not only was interest all twelve member banks }1 dd any default 
often higher than necessary but high commissions for making the iny particular bank, in the proj heir outstanding 
| loans were exacted, titles were searched more frequently than neces- bonds. This is considered ( strong gua 
-ary, and the whole process was repeated at each renewal! of the mort- auntee; others are skeptical. 
’ he vage. These methods enabled the unscrupulous, while keeping within Very minute apprais: id and impro 
the letter of the law, to muict the poor farmer in large sums. The nents, and all loans are made irposes and 0} 
abuses were real. Life imsurance companies, generally held guiltless to actual farmers. One of t n fact, its n 
n the matter, were limited in the amounts they had to loan and natu- purpose—was to help actual f: ortgage loans 
ally chose the choicer loans. That the creation of Federal Land Banks speculators. There can be rn t and honest 
ind Joint Stock Land Banks has not thus far caused any serious loss of praisals are made the securi rh the proporti 
busimess to the life insurance companies is evidenced by a few figures. loaned upon is larger than t npanies, whi 
1917 1922 habitually lend little more t} at on land o1 
Harm ioans of life insurance companies. .$730,030,865  $1,454,267,343 cultivated or cultivable, as no 
otal loans of Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks at the close A highly important aspe: t to be noted 
of i922 were $85%8,000,000 and the increase in 1923 1s about $440,000,- imortization, killing off th de for not 
0, largely due to the rapid growth of the Joint Stock Banks in that than five years nor mor e recommends 
vear: while incomplete figures for 1923 show that life insurance com- period is thirty-three year i per cent., co 
panies also have added largely to their mortgage loans, though a larger pounded semi-annually, added (which may no 
proportion has gone into city property than into farms. If the crea- xceed 6 per cent.) the mortgas d off” in thirt 
ion of the Federal Farm Agencies shall ultimately result in depriving ainda years; and there is noth payment—alitel 
the lite insurance companies of a considerable field for profitable in- live  hcpnmaailtiee sale to anothe) nortgage. 
} vestment it will be a pity; for until 1916, throughout the country’s his- This elaborate, ingeniou me machiner) 
tory, the great bulwark of the farmer was these same companies, from should provide a large degre omments are 
which he received fair treatment and the only large help afforded. order. 
(\ That, however, is aside from our subject to some extent. The life PPRAISALS are best mad ho will be out 
insurance companies are, in the main, magnificently equipped for their A pocket if they are wrong } be conservative 
| nvestment work and are amply able to take care of themselves. Appraisers who are Governm 0 datum af Sia) 
There were no considerable and safe farm loans available to the class—they are liable to becoi eless. It is t 
seneral investor until the creation of the Federal Farm Loan Board in fhat, owing to the method Loan Associatio 
1916. Now there are large and increasing issues of the two forms, organization, each man in the ; r if his neighbor 
they have a wide and steady market, and the farm mortgage is avail- defaults, and there will be so on optimistic ap 
uble to any one who finds it attractive precisely as the United States praisals; but the danger remai 
Government bonds, railroad bonds, public utilities and industrials, as The greatest merits of tl > be mentioned 
| well as the urban real estate bond, the subject of a previous article. They are completely tax exemp ed to be “instru 
The Farm Loan act of 1916 was passed “to provide capital for mentalities of the United Stat e is no equivoca 
agricultural development, to create standard forms of investment based tion in the tax exemption; bu it that “instru 
“pon farm mortgages, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to mentalities of the Government” designation and 
| furnish a market for United States bonds, to create Government depos- that, in any case, it does not 1 he United States. 
itaries and financial agents and for other purposes.” Our interest in This is perfectly true. Non ligations of the 
| this article lies in two phrases only: “to create standard forms of United States. The United Stat: ied to recover on 
investment based upon farm mortgages, to equalize rates of interest them in case of default. That ds also: but then, 
upon farm loans.’ Liberty bonds are a promise to he United States 
Two types of institution were created, both of which may issue and Farm Loan bonds are not. O ereign State. 
bonds for sale to the general public. The Federal Land banksy, twelve The great strength of thess lied moral—not 
in number, each located in a district determined by the Farm Loan legal—responsibility of the Unit ie that a futures 
Yi “ Board and together covering the entire country, are pretty direct Gov Congress might take action whic! validity of thes: 
me’ =e ernment agencies. Their initial capital was furnished by the Treasury bonds and undo some of the f: I he past; but th 
§ Department and the temporary directors were appointed by the Farm person who can conceive of any Congr‘ tely attacking legis 
Loan Board. One-third of the directors must always be so appointed. lation favorable to the farmers must | vid imagination. 








They are authorized to issue bonds against first mortgages deposited The weakness of Federal Land Bank bx msidered purely on 
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the ground of the security offered, is that loans may be made loosely 
Bureaucrats are not famous for efficien ’ The opposition of the “dirt 
farmers” effectively excluded all persons from direction of the Federal 
Farm lat Ban! who s ild have any bar ng or real estate con 
nection ! ! qa to act Chis 
must resul n Une t u Ti } litic; ippointes Moreover 
the vast ext Fee Land Bank district is sucl 
that neighhe th actual conditior ecomes im 
possible. Jou tock Land Banks may choose the territory in whicl 
eV \ oO perate in the same 
ferritory, thus i ring competitior de the Jomt Stock Banks 
were deliberat« { ( Federal Land 
Banks as well a vith one another 
Certain differences between the two types of bank must be noted. 
The Federal Land Bank re directly a depart ent of the Farm 
Loan Board, their capital being guaranteed by the latter, though at 
present the Government owns but a small share of the stock of the 


banks. Joint Stock Banks are run entirely with private capital. 

The Federals may make loans of 20 times capital and surplus, the 
Joint Stocks of but 15 times. Single loans of the former may not 
exceed $25,000, of the latter $50,000, or 15 per cent. of capital and 


surplus A borrower from a Federal bank must pay out 5 per cent. of 


the face of his loan for stock, 
Stock Banks. The borrower gets the full amount of his loan less only 
title searching, and appraisal, which expense is from 4 


but there is no such requirement by Joint 


expenses ol 
per cent. to 1 per cent. of the loan 

The stockholders of Joint Stock Banks may be any natural per- 
sons. They are not limited to those desiring loans and owning farms. 
In consequence stockholders are usually country bankers, real estate 
men and others familiar with farm conditions who hope to make money 
because of their knowledge. There is no more incentive to these men 
to make or permit careless appraisals than there is to life insurance 
companies. Appraisers c” Joint Stock Banks, while necessarily public 
officials, are usually chosen by the Joint Stock Banks and then ap- 
pointed; at least such is the claim of these banks 

Amortizations are common to the two classes of banks and follow 
the same procedure. The powers of the two classes are practically 
identical 

While the Joint Stock Banks may make loans to any one, and not 
necessarily for purely agricultural purposes, yet, in practice, they fol- 
low much the same procedure as the Federal Land Banks. 

There are but twelve Federal Land Banks and the number of 
Joint Stock Banks is practicaliy unlimited. 

It is not important or helpful to go into any elaborate analysis 
to estimate which of 


of further differences or likenesses, or to try 
The Federals 


the two classes is more likely to be prosperous and stable. 
have whatever merit comes from being part of a Government bureau, 
and also from their apparent joint and several responsibility for loans; 
but what this will amount to in practice only time can tell. Joint 
stocks have whatever advantage lies in more freedom of action, choice 
of territory and independent business opportunities. In 1923 the Joint 


Stocks wrote more business than the Federals. 
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Notice of Sali 
- P Y y \ 
= -_ ¢ , 
Town of Oyster Bay, New York 
- 
$1,455,000 
Jericho Water District Bonds 

Sesiled prop ioe | B r t Bay 
New Yor! intil Tuesday, Ja ’ 1 t 30) I’. M row Hal 
(iyster Bay New Yor for t I fullow nds f the 
Town of Oyster Bu New Yor 

$1,485,000 Jericho Wate Distri B i n for ted Febru y 1, 1924 
denomination $1,000 eact num é f ? 1 L4s. 1 e SO O00 on 
February 1 in « h of tl wee 14s clusiv 

Both princi ind terest Ww e& pay n gold of the United State of 
America of the present st iard weight and f ees or its eq ent in lawful money 
of the United State t the Oyste Bay Bank, © ter Ba New Y k n New York 
exchange, or, at the opt f the holder at ti Irving Bank- bia Trust Com 
pany, N i) Broadw Sta of New Y 

Said bonds will bear interes it ate not exceeding five ] entum per annun | 
which shall be pa ble en annually on August Ist nd Februar Ist in each and 
every year 

Said bond will be oupon bond with the privilege f registration a to both 
principal and interest, ina rdat t provision f Municipal Law 

The right is reserved to reje ll bids and any bid not complying with 
the terms of thi tice wi be rejec l 

The bonds will be id to the bidder offering to purchase the t the lowest rate 
of interest and to pa the highest price for the bond bearing ict owest rate of 
interest 

The bonds will be ld for ‘ than pat ind in add ! © the amount bid 
the successful bidder mu pity crued interest at the rate | by the bonds from 
the date of the bonds to the date of the avn f tl ] 

All bidder ire required to deposit a certified check drawr pon an incorporated 
bank or trust compar payable to the rder of the Tow? f Oyster Bay New York 
for two per centum of the amount of bonds bid for Check f unsuccessful bidders 
will be returned upon the ward of the bonds, and the check of the iccessful bidder 
will be retained to be applied in part payment for the bonds or to secure the town 
against uny loss r ulting from the failure f ti bidder t mplvy with the terms 
of his bid 

The proposal shall be addressed to the Town Clerk of the Town of Oyster Bay 
Ovster Bay New York ind enclos ed et « marked on the outside 

Proposal for Water Bond 

The succe ful bidder w be fu ished wit t ipl nz opinior f Messrs 
Clay and Dillon of New York 

By order of the Town Board of the Tow: f Ovster Bay 

Dated, Oyster Ba New Yort EDWARD J. CONLIN 

January 15th, 1924 Clerk 








The investor is not greatly interested in splitting |! 


unraveling the unspeakably tedious details of the Farm Loan act 
but, if he is to be at all intelligent about his investments in | n Loan 
bonds, he must discriminate a little. When he inve Light 
Government bond vhile these are mel promissory not e KNOWS 
that the whole credit, faith and resourt f the United State are 
behind them When he buys Farm Loan bonds, he ma) the 
implied moral responsibility of the Governmen and tl prove 
to be of considerable Vi | le Dut he cannot tiattel himself it these 
are Government obligations. 

What then is the essential security W have said il previous 
article that urban real estate bonds, collateral trusts on first rtgages, 


in so far sou worthy 


assigned over to an independent trustee, were 


of being considered equivalent to first mortgages, provided the mort- 


gages deposited as security were sound. The same thing may be 
said of Farm Bonds, which are altogether collateral in character, the 
collateral being constantly subject to substitution and change. Pro- 


vided that appraisals are moderate there could be little better security ; 
but we cannot forget that valuations are exceedingly high present 
and that farm lands may decrease in value. 

The average value per farm of farm property in the United 
States varied little in the half century from 1850 to 1900, averaging 
about $3,400. There was a sharp rise in 1910 to $6,400 and another 
in 1920 to $12,000. Just how much of this increased value was due 
to a fall in the purchasing power of money it would be difficult to say. 
Some of the difference may be due to concentration in fewer hands, 
but it is only fair to add that only twice in the seventy years indi- 
cated have there been decreases, in 1870 and 1880, and in neither of 
those periods was the decrease more than 10 per cent. A 10 per cent. 
decrease from present valuations should affect the security of farm 
loan bonds not at all. Barring an agricultural depression of a totally 
unprecedented kind and, further, a very great mismanagement of 
the organization selling farm loan bonds, the security of such bonds 


should be ample. 


T is significant that life insurance companies are beginning to write 
longer term mortgages and to amortize them in the same fashion 
as farm loan bonds. 

The distrust of these farm loan bonds shown by many dealers in 
regulation bonds, whether Government, railroad, utility or industrial, 
is not unnatural, since it is mainly due to a dislike of the machinery 
and to a perfectly justified aversion to the implication that they are 
“obligations” of the United States; but all this should not blind them 
to the obvious fact that the Government is in a very practical sense 
behind the bonds, and that, in spite of inevitable croppers which some 
of the banks must take, they will probably work out satisfactorily in 
the end. 

The greatest thing to fear is the essential dishonesty of bureau- 
cratic bookkeeping. The Post Office Department is a venerable and use- 
ful institution, but if it has ever issued a statement of its affairs as 
honest as those of our railroads and better industrials, the writer does 
not know of it. It has never estimated its capital expenditure, over- 
head and depreciation as a business organization should, and some 
reformer may make this possible some day, but we have never heard 
that any one has questioned the value of the two-cent stamp he puts 
on his letter. 

“Standard forms of investment based upon farm mortgages” have 
been created and a field of investment has been opened to the general 
public which was formerly enjoyed only by dealers and by insurance 
companies. The different land banks and joint stock banks must 


be judged on their merits, though the practice of making joint loans, 
guaranteed by all twelve land banks, really destroys the value of the 


Joint stock banks must be more e¢are- 


individual record in this case. 
principal 


fully examined, but, since the Government backing is 
isset of all these organizations, and since there are really first mort- 
gages deposited and assigned as collateral for the bonds, there is less 

id for discrimination than there would be in the general business 
field or even in the field of national banking. 








NDS $1,250,000.00 
BON D5 5250,000.00 
NOTICE is hereby given that sealed proposals will be received by the 
Rapides Parish School Board at its office in Alexandria, Lou na, up to 
1:30 o’clock P. M., on Wednesday, February 20, 1924, for the ile of One 
Million Two Hundred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($1,250,000.00) of al coupon 
school bonds of Alexandria Schoo! District Number One, to be ed by the 

said Rapides Parish School Board. 
Upon application to W. J. Avery, Secretary-Treasurer of the Rapides 





Parish School Board, detailed information will be furnished inquiring 


parties 
RAPIDES PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, 
J. W. BOLTON, / 
W. J. AVERY, Secret 


Alexandria, Louisiana. 
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a really skilled mechanic 


six hundred thousand a vear, 





inemployed and are adding 


raining skilled men, but 


"he principal of one ol 


juestion of apprenticeship 
iefinite steps taken in the matter of reintroducing some type of bona 
ide apprenticeship in the british engineering industry. This is quite 
4s necessary from the point 
vorkers if we are going to perpetuate the existence of the fully skilled 
This is now threatened at every point in the modern mass 





jearth of the fully skilled engineering workman in America. He is 
eling much sought 
ysut we in England have 


3y F. C. CHAPPELL 


pondence of The Annalist { p to recent vears we 
LONDON. Jan. 5. 1924. skilled artisans, in spite 
[ is estimated by the Labor Department of the Govern- in the matter of apprentice 
ment that English industry employing skilled artisans by preventing the number of 
l million short of trained mechanics, and of the various trades. 
that number is quite irrespective of the many thou- trades this policy has beer 
lled operatives who have emigrated to the prentices to journeymen 
United States and other countries during the last five have pointed out, there 
It is a subject which is not as yet touched skilled men available for ever 
English press nor is it alluded to fre- Quite apart from thes 
public speakers on industrial questions; to occasion anxiety, all 
ut It IS a serious menace to British trade in the near future. It should i marked scarcity of 
seven years during and after the war the ire now apprentices ' 
almost at a standstill, and this fact con- relatively few lads entering 
tains possibilities of great difficulty in the future. You cannot make ng artisans, partly beeau 
a few months, and several years of practl- partly because the inducen 
al training and experience are requisite to equip a thoroughly com- ings are not sufficient 
petent operative in the skilled trades. It is estimated that the normal choosing a career, looks fur 
the United Kingdom is probably about apprenticeship, and lie see 
ot whom about one quarter would ordi- five or six vears at a low 
cccupations where they would receive some man. be earning no mo 
operatives. During the war many boys tions—such as men 
occupations where wages were relatively high nm. Manv of these are be 
where they were employed on routine un- have served no long perice 
skilled operations, and received no training. Many of these are now yreater importance. ne 
to the already large number ot unskilled for, they have absolute se¢ 
already stated above, not only not been the fluctuations of the labor 
years past we Nave been exporting some he should spend a numbe 
thousands of the most competent men to the United States where their tive work when he can ren 
skitl has been welcomed with open arms. killed or unskilled taboo 
our leading technological institutions and will feel the pinch of skille 
1 leading authority on technical education in Europe, recently stated 4 real revival then in industi 
ondition of affairs has been to reopen the UT there is a vreater 
We shall probably see, he says, some very B face. It is the quest 


nd unskilled industries, 


denude this country 
of view > | stry as it is for the 
f view of the industr or the ttisans, the verv met 


nelped so iargely t 
; practical, every-day 
is now,” adds this authority, “quite a lave acauired yea 
hipyards have now 
this country and persuaded to emigrate, vork which has little. 


enough ourselves to go round, and unless formerly belonged 


omething is done the position in ten or fifteen years’ time will be a oday in Britain thers 


erlous one for the industry 
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indoubtedly been a main contributory cause of the present 


iner oecupallons 


subject the President of the Amalgamated rking as public ser’ 
out that the skilled mechani ve are yearly ¢ employes, doing’ a 
vill become tormidable competitors with ney are not alWays si 
he said, well known to those who had vhere .there is cont { 
’ knowledge of the engineering industry in the United States that the that every week im be 
ne builder did not train his skilled work- ir Canada, it will read 
aid, Apprenticeship Was something un- he very great, and 
the custom being to draw skilled mechanies emigrants write hom 
om England in particulai le computed ondition, and where 
Killed engineer of 23 vears of ave was ew ever return 
aking a present of that value to Ameriea ventualHy become 
turn. hment of England 
irgely reduced program o iuvship build- r long. These m 
gton Treaty, several towns England el of ou 
ass of work, are finding lifficult ee Reaper Real 
irmament centres, nam arrow-in- Mt TOF &! ; 
ankruptcy, and large imbers of its 7 
or Canada and the United States his \ decided ret 
Dest men They are voing where he ditficuits 
found, although not nece i n war emarkatiol 
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= ITH the single somewhat important exception of in- 
creasing activity in iron and steel, last week’s business 
record held little definite indication either of change 
in the current of business, or of the direction of what- 
ever change, or changes, may be immediately ahead. 


aaa | 
Se 


The steel record, in which an active demand and some- 
what higher prices for structural material was the 
chief point, tended to confirm previous prospects of 
construction—and 








great and increasing activity in 
construction activity is admittedly one of the strong influences for the 
prosperity of general business. 

The week was not lacking in a rather wide range of events which 
presumably had more or less bearing on developments to come, but 
the trends to be deduced from those events were beyond the forecasting 
The fact seems to be that business is still 
The 


mere passage of time will soon bring the necessity for definite action, 


powers of most observers 
in the between-seasons stage of indecision in nearly all quarters. 


and meanwhile the forecaster’s outlook must be governed mainly by 
fundamental conditions, which are considered reasonably favorable. 

Market to 
read them, recorded the action of mainly temporary, and to some extent 
sentimental, forces. The New York stock market, for example, whic! 
toward the close of week before last had begun to show a downward 
It appeared to 


and French 


developments last week, as most observers appear 


trend, began last week with a still more rapid decline 
be affected considerably by the marked fall of both sterling 


+ 


francs, though under the circumstances the influence of that fall was 
nowhere accounted other than sentimental. The drast remedia 
measures proposed by the French Premier on Tuesday turned the tide 
of sentiment, and for that and other reasons the market recovered in 
the middle of the week, only to fall off again toward the close. The 
votton and other markets largely followed the fluctuations of stocks, 














There have been omitted from this issue of The | 
Annalist records of transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the exchanges of other cities. 
In future, monthly records will be published. Such 
presentation, it is believed, will meet fully the statis- 
tical needs of our readers. 











stocks should be rather unstable until the approach of Spring brings 
the development of definite trends in general business; their fluctua- 
tions are likely to be in the main the results of professional trading 
until such time as the appearance of a marked upward industrial trend 
brings a strong buying public into the market. 

Trade in general continues exceedingly moderate and decidedly 
“spotty,” but with some signs of buyers’ interest in Spring lines. 
Unseasonably mild weather in most parts of the country has checked, 
until within the last week or ten days, the usual] buying of heavy cloth- 
This lack of expected demand has been in part rem- 
but the 


ing and footwear. 
edied, in the West and South, by colder and wetter weather, 
gain is small, and comes too late to make up for much of the lost selling. 
A result is curtailment of production in several directions, and in not a 
few places excessive stocks of woolens. Buying now, as for many 
nonths past, is evidently for immediate needs, and offers, in the gen- 
merchandise field, no inducement for manufacturers to go ahead 





ral 

of the visible demand. 
What some observers consider an indication of the attitude of the 

tuying public is the slow selling of finished cottons which is credited 

with having been one of the strong depressing influences which broke 

the price < The failure of new { 

business in dry goods to expand as was hoped for represents the a 

tance of buyers (who represent their own view of the attitude of the 


¢ 


»f cotton toward the end of the week. 


resis- 


general public) to prices for finished cottons which are in due pro- 
pertion, from the manufacturers’ standpoint, to the high cost of the 


raw material. 
The cotton situation is considered a particularly interesting exam- 
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| ‘all |v I ; I 
Ca imé Loans| e , »m is. 

Loans | 60-90 Days 5 Month 4-6 Months | 
- — _ | — — - —— 
Last week....... 5 @4 434 43), 5 @434 
Previous week. | 43¢@334 |5 @434/5 @434 15 @43, 
Year to date. | 534@334 | 5 @4%15 @434/5 @43, 
Same week, 1923 | 4 @ 34 43,@4\l6 | 43,@4! 9 43,(@4)! 4 
Same week, 1922 .|6 @8%/}5 @4%/)5 @4%\15 @43, 
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though, particularly in the case of cotton, there were independent 
causes for the changes. The stock market changes appear to reflect 
the consequences of the waning of the “January money” mood of 
nthusiasm. Bonds, which in general represent permanent investment. 
are firm. In the normal course of events for this time of the vear 
THE RANGE OF DISCOUNT ON STERLING AND FRANCS 
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Entire country, estimated from complete returns from cities representing 92.3 J 
per cent. of the total. Percentages show changes from preceding years 
1924 P. 192 P ¢ : 
Last week $8,159,703,000 3.2 $8 422,000,000 16.2 
Previous week 7,700,740,000 4.8 8,074,000,000 9.1 
Year to date 23,923,137,000 5.6 25,269,000,000 4414.3 
BAR GOLD AND SILVER. 
Bar Gold Bar Silver Bar Silver 
in London in London in N. Y 
Last week 97s 05d@ 96s 09d 33%d @33i%d 5 C@E62 % ta 
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ple of the contradictions which exist at several points in the business 
structure, for the fall in the price of cotton last week occurred in the 
face of conditions which some seasoned observers of that particular 
market feel should soon lead to higher prices for the raw material, and 
will present to the public the alternatives of high-priced cotton cloths 
or no cloths. The world shortage of American cotton remains as actual 
and marked as it was three months ago. Consumption by spinners in 
December was larger than the trade had expected. Exports in that 
month reached a total of 845,581 bales—-the largest in any month for 
more than a year past, and 280,000 bales more than in December, 1922. 
In the price decline of last week some small part was taken by reports 
that English spinners would curtail production. The mostly unspoken 
inference was that manufacturers would not produce because the pub- 
lic could not or would not buy at the necessary high prices for the 
finished goods. The outcome of such a stalemate was apparently not 
formulated. 

Some light on the outcome of such a position of public versus 
manutacturer may be derived from the wool situation, in regard to 
which those best informed are calling attention to the fact that wool 
production is less than current wool consumption, while the surplus 
world stocks which piled up in producing countries during the war 
have been practically used up, and an actual shortage is plainly in 
sight. The process of catching up with the post-war surplus was pro- 
longed by the fact that the United States was the only country in 
which wool manufacture proceeded at a normal rate. Now, however, 
only a comparatively small reserve of Australian wools stands between 
consumption and under supply. 

The prospective situation for this country is not without elements 
of interest for both the public and the manufacturer. We import more 
than half of the raw wool we use. Domestic producers have shown a 
clear sense of the opportunity to get higher prices through their pool- 
ing operations. They will produce more when the world shortage has 
raised prices to the point where it will pay them to produce more. The 
world supply can of course be increased within a few years, and would 
be, provided the prospect of continued high prices seemed sure enough 
to “bank on.”” Meanwhile, however, the price of wool must go materi- 
ally higher than it now is to provide this assurance, and to bring for- 

yard increased supplies. The wool growers are perhaps the only 
American producers in the agricultural world who are directly bene- 
fited by our present tariff. If the trade commentators who say that 
the full effect of the wool duties will not be evident until next Fall are 
vight, we must wait yet a little for the time when higher priced woolens 
and higher priced cottons are to fight out the balance between them 
in the estimation of the ultimate consumer. Either way, however, the 
prospect of lower prices, or even of present prices, for the two chief 
classes of textiles may perhaps be accounted rather dubious. A definite 
and determined advance in both classes might have some interesting 
esults on the dry goods trade. 

Among the fundamental conditions accounted favorable, that of 
an ample supply of money at moderate rates was emphasized anew by 
last week’s statement of the Federal Reserve System. Reserve note 
circulation, again lowered, reached the lowest total since June, 1918. 
The reserve ratio, at 80.1, was the highest since August, 1921; and 
represented an increase of 6% per cent. thus far in the month, against 


a 4 per cent. increase at this time last year. The total reduction in 


rediscounts since the end of December ha practically double the 


decrease in the corresponding period last 
It was presumably this plethora 
conciliate that body of opinion which v 
of our gold stock removed from domest ulations as a dis- 
couragement to inflation, which caus e Board to specify 
the sum of the gold redemption fund ‘ve agents’ hands 
as “gold held exclusively against Feder: "and therefore, 
by inference, not to be considered ava expansion. The 
device is interesting as an indication ‘ in various quarters 
that our excess of gold will lead us ‘lation despite all 
warnings: its effectiveness appeal especially high. 
The gold is there, and cynical observe omething more 
than and different from labels wo prevent its use as 
a credit base if the demand for suc! 
But that a broad service to th lved in the safe- 
guarding of our huge gold reserve ul M. Warburg, 
whose knowledge and authority banker give his 
words peculiar weight. In commenting fore the Reserve 
System’s report was published, on » downward slide 
of the exchanges, Mr. Warburg ide pect of our gold 
reserve which might well have bee xpressed by the 
3oard. 
is interesting to obser\ 


and the desire to 
» abnormal excess 


tent. 


Reserve 
“ei 
leading central banks, and som: 
are now using their cash balanc« 
ceptances as their principal or 
vast gold treasure has begun to 
only for our own currency and 
other countries. This condition 
measure in coming years, and 
portant to keep our gold reservé 
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“If the world is ever to retut ate of things, 
it must be permitted, in one forn n the facility of 
using as the basis of its financia 
excess ownership of gold th 
necessity for others. We must 
reserve, not only of the United 
world, and we must administer it I 
dity price situa- 
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“that many 
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ental 
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to him and a 
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minds.” 

In another direction, that o! 
tion, fundamental conditions are able 
ness outlook. There is littl 
and, as a result of the adjustment 
the middle of last Summer, dispa) 


seriou ortant markets, 


progress since 


een in a consid- 


‘rable measure corrected until tl as a whole has 
become reasonably sound. Last ye: the general price 


ler than in any 
the price diver- 
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level had a range of about 6 per 
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The Annalist’s Employment Curve, above, shows the deviation from 


The curve is constructed in accordance with the 


normal of the 
methods and principles devised by Projessor William 


University and published in the report of the President’s Conference on Unemploymen 
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THE RANGE OF STOCK MARKET AVERAGES the vear to bring about further adjustments and price stab {101 
Weakness persisted for some time In pig 1¥o! copper, petroieun 
19 : wheat. wool, and leather, but by the end of the year aavance most 
i of these produced substanial stability. Copper, perhaps, gain Ca 
the present price showing a tendency to fall off from the ear! ppar 
{ m ent stabilization at 13 cents a pound 
On the whole. however, the grosser disparitle n t 
100 price structure have been smoothed out, and this improvement 1n 
creases the probability and the practicabilit more act genera 
al business, with the accompanying likelihood some further advances 
in the general price level. Proper relation of prices, rather th 
absolute level, is the more important to business progress, ass ng, of 
SO course, that the general level 1s not excessive I relation t enera 
purchasing power. One important feature n the present price d 
. 1 71) structure is the continuing gap between the price of building material 
if AX | and the price of commodities in general. The general level is about 
: by ~ 50 per cent. above the pre-war level, while building materials are about 
i? xg 4 A 72 ™ 80 per cent. aboye it. One of the problems of the immediate ture } 
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Par Value Sold on New York Stock Exchange 
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Shares Sold on New York Stock Exchange 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE RATES 
| New York funds in Montreal were quoted at $29.06@$23.43 premiun Montreal funds in New York were quote 
} The week’s range of exchange on the principal foreign centres last week compared as follow 
DEMAN 
ist Weel Prov. Week Year 1924 Same Wk. 192 Last Wee Wk. 19 
Normal Exchang Hig} Low Hig! Low Hig) Lov High Low Higr ! I 
4.8665— London 4.26 % 4.221, 431% 4.26% 1.31% 4.221, 4.67% 4.63% 4.26% 4.22 4.67 4 
19.28 —Paris 4.72% 4.27 5.01% 4.6: 5.04% 4.27 6.91 6.48 4.7: 4.271 6.91 6.48 
19.28 —Belgium 426% 4.05 4.34 4.18 $4742 4.05 6.23% 5.91 4.27 4.05 { ( 5.9 
19.28 —Switzerland 17.30 17.26 17.39 17.32 17.44 17.2¢ 18.82 18.58 17.32 17.28 x 18.61 
19.28 —Italy 1.48% 4.35% 4.39% 4.29 4.48%, 4.26% 494% 4.70 4.4914 4.36 { 170) 
40.29 —Holland . 37.40 36.82 37.76 37.44 37.84 36.82 39.60 39.50 37.44 36.B¢ - 9.65 39.5 
| 19.30 —Greece 2.10 2.02 2.05 1.96 2.13 1.96 1.40 1.28 2.10 2.02 1.4 1.3 
| 19.30 -Spain 12.8 12.68 12.85 12.7 12.85 12.68 15.69 15.58 12.87 IZ Tt ® 15.71 15 
| 26.28 —Denmark 17.42 16.68 17.52 17.43 17.70 16.68 19.76 19.30 17.44 16.70 1 19.7 19.3% 
| 26.80 —Sweden 26.2! 26.04 26.40 26.30 26.44 26.04 26.97 26.85 26.28 26.07 6.4 26.99 26.87 
26.80 —Norway 14.22 14.08 14.42 14.31 14.45 14.08 18.68 18.48 14.24 14.1( 14.4 18.70) 18.50 
51.41 —Russia* 02% 02% 12 07 12 07 0242 02% 09 07 1 12% 07 
48.66 Bombay 30.46 30.18 30.68 30.18 30.75 30.18 31.62 31.38 30.58 30.31 30.8 31.7: 815 
48.66 —Caleutta 30.46 30.18 30.68 30.18 30.75 30.18 31.62 31.38 30.58 30.30 30.8 31.7 31.51 
78.00 —Hongkong 50.50 50.25 50.88 50.38 51.00 50.25 53.75 53.25 50.62 50.37 1.04 53.875 53.87 
ia Peking 74.50 74.00 76.00 74.00 76.00 74.00 77.50 76.75 74.62 74.1? 76 J r 77.625 76.87! 
108.82 —Shanghai -70.1: 69.88 70.6: 70.00 71.6 69.88 73.13 71.88 70.25 70.00 70.7 73.2 72. 
| 49.83 —Kabe 46.13 13.28 44.68 43.96 46.13 43.28 48.69 48.62 46.25 13.4 14.8 48.81 187 
| 49.83 Yokohama 46.1: 43.28 44.68 43.96 46.1: 43.28 48.69 48.62 46.25 18.40 14.8 48.8] 18.7 
| 50.00 —Manila ..20.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.375 50.375 50.12 50.1% 0.1 50.625 50.62! 
42.44 —Buenos Aires.. .33.00 32.50 32.75 32.00 33.00 31.75 37.75 237.10 33.10 32.61 32.8! : 70) 971! 
33.35 —Rio..... 11.00 10.50 11.50 10.80 11.50 9.80 11.60 11.45 11.00 10.56 11 ¢ 11.6: 11.50 
23.83 —Germany + 4,348 4,348 4,348 4,348 4,348 4,348 0082 .0042 4,348 1,348 1,34 18 0083 0042 
20.46 -Austria 0014 .0014 .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014 .0014% .0014% .0014 0014 0014 4 00145 .0014 
23.83 -Poland . 000014 .000012 .000016 .000010 .000018 .000010 .0049 00385 000014 .000012 .00001 10 .0049 003 
26.26 —Czechoslovakia. 2.91% 2.91 2.91% 2.90% 2.91% 2.90% 2.81 2.79 2.91% 2.91 2.91 229 2°71 
19.30 —Yugoslavia 1.1¢ 1.13% 1.125 1.12% 1.1¢ 1.12% 1.04 -70 1.16 1.13% 1.12 1.04 10 
19.30 —Finland 2.51% 2.51 2.52 2.48% 2.52 2.47% 2.49 2.48 2.51% 2.51 249 2 48 
| 19.30 —Rumania 50 te 0 D0 34 01, Hy. pO 56 52 50% 50 ra ; “. - 
| 20.3) —~Hungary 0039 0035 0052 0035 0052 00385 4 03 4s 0089 008 00 04 (2% 
*The figures given under “demand” are offered and big prices fon 500-ruble notes, while those under “cables” are 
j *Value of $1 in millions of mark 
' a ee —— ee a — — ———- ——__-——— — —_— se -_—-— = a -— - 
whether the expansion of construction with the arrival of Spring will Is perhaps good ground for exy er rise for the week 
hoost the price of building materials still higher, and perhaps initiat« following, when there was no } 
another dislocation of the price structure like that which developed Among other fundament: nd y a new record la 
early last year week, our foreign trade was pré for the whole ye; 
Freight car loadings for the week ending Jan. 5, reported last 1923. The record showed a 1mounting to abr 
week, were at a low level, which apparently had some adverse effect $376,000,000. This is but a litth f the export surplu 
‘ : c . . Q9Y9 + ic ars) ‘ > in 19 
on the price of railroad stocks in the New York market, and which in 1922; is the smallest since 1 ide was deranged | 
2 a + . 1 2 ras F > ‘ ar . ‘ 
therefore deserves a word of comment. Total loadings for the week, the outbreak of the war, a 691,421,000 in 191 
at 703,948 cars, showed a gain of 87,838 cars over the preceding week, the last year before the wai not all of this fina 
which saw a drop of practically 262,000 cars. The loadings for the export excess was due to oul ‘ verv high priced 
week ending Jan. 5 showed, however, a decrease of 64,000 cars from cotton, December seeing very |: tal exports for that 
a ° as 99 Tere re 1 at RAY) . 
the loadings for the first week of January, 1925 month were valued at $425, hose of any 
Railroad sources hold that the record for the last two weeks — since Febru "i 192 lent, therefore, of ou 
; : short cotton crop the record early ; a ee ; 
reported does not furnish adequate ground for inference as to the ; I nearly a balance o 
ae 65 paeied perhaps a slight excess of imp excess of import 
course of traffic in the weeks to come. The great slump in Christmas in the firat half of 1922 xcess of imp¢ 
fn , ‘ alt OF 1dae was a flow of raw materia 
week was ex as » occurrence of Christmas Day on ' : ssi 
eek was explained as due to the oc : “goer rch ' brought about by last Spring nce might be set off 
- ‘J r > rorkers ‘ as Pepe. ay reek-enc av. anda . 
Tuesday, u mpting wor kers to take a three-day) — 4 " eee) Seer against the short cotton cro; ance argued from thi 
thus leading to low production and low loading. The situation was record as so adjusted. It wo ; heiee Sanne taco 
reproduced by a New Year’s Day also falling on Tuesday, and the parison with the years immed 
same extended week-end reasoning was applied. Whether this expla- Rather sharp comment o ation of our foreign 


nation really accounts for the figures no one can now absolutely trade” was stirred also by) week, the absorptio1 


determine; the loading record of following weeks will be required for of another of our few rem: banks, and by th 
actual revealing of the facts. Until those weeks are reported there related fact that several oth rly active in foreign 
trade are understood to hai rT heir operation " 


will be considerable doubt as to what is the real level of the current 


The relative considerable increase over Christmas week s unwisely shirking 


business tide. a number of critics view the 








The Annalist Index of Wholesale Food Prices 


ITEMS COMPOSI YDEX 
Nambes 192: j 1924 San W 
25 Jan| Feb Mar Apr May June July Au sep bet |N De | Jar Feb) Mar Apr May June Jt \ Sept O N D 192s 1 
Hogs, medium to heavy $8.15 3 
1m 


Steers, good to choice 


20m) ) 
| i a ca ns ee Beef, salt, per 200 lbs | 17.00 1 5 
Pork salt, per 200 Ib " 27.7: 29 


™ 7 Flour, Spring patent B34 ~ 
* : Flour, Winter straights 6.92: 6% 
a or Lard, Middle West, li l 120 1185 0992E 
Bacon, clear sides 1312: 1112: 
Oats, No. 2 and No. 174 1451 4500 26187; 
(Base—Averages 1890-99—100 Per Cent Potatoes, white, per bu ; 5700 wie 
950 1350 12 


— r — ee Beef, fresh, per |b 
WEEKLY AVERAGES Mutton, dressed, per lt { ( 115 
a - , Sheep, wethers, 100 Ib Rf 8.12! 67 
Jan. 19, 1924.;....177.175 Jan. 20, 1923 _. .184.468 Sugar, per Ib Ns 182 0690 048 
dem. 12, 17004.....176.127 Jom. 21, 1922.....16438 (oor: 3 = SS 


; Corn meal, per 100 Ibs y 2.0: 
Yearly Averages Rice, extra fancy, per || 07375 
72 } 7 nC Beans, medium, per bu 3.4 4.9! 09 
92 atl c w 9 ’ “ a 
1923... ae Maal tat ite —— Apples, extra, per Ib 127 11375 175 
1922 Yee 186.290 . eee . ose 261.796 Prunes, 67-70s, per It OF 067! 1075 097 
> 7A 208 rT Butter, creamery, |b 528 287! 5300 
19Z1........... 174.308 oe... .. .139.980 Butter, dairy, per ll 2 22! 517! 355 
eee .282.757 06 Cheese, State, whole mi 
Se vs aa i ae 
1 107 11875 019 


1919. . aratantes a . 295.697 1890. . . .. .109.252 Coffee, Rio No. 7 108 ‘ 
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the problem of maintaining its outside trade at the level necessary 
to prosperity at home. 
President Farrell of 
foreign markets for our industrial surplus production were a sharp 
The experience of other countries has been that 


the Steel Corporation lately declared that 


economic necessity. 
their foreign trade is dependent in considerable measure on their 
maintenance of banking facilities in the countries where they sell 
their goods. This view was accepted in the United States during and 
just after the war, and the adoption of the Federal Reserve system 
was followed by a great expansion of branch banking in foreign coun- 
tries outside of Europe. The recent contraction of world trade and 
the heavy risks of the uncertain exchanges have made many of these 
branch banks of doubtful or no profit to the parent institutions, and 
their operations have been curt: uiled, or in some instances suspended, 
out of regard for the interests of stockholders. Such action is quite 
But observers who realize that in spite of our im- 


comprehensible. 
the stabilizing effects of outside 


mense domestic market we need 
markets for our surplus productive 
question of long-range policy in this regard. They point out that 
world conditions will some day become so stabilized as to make foreign 
banking possible, and they urge that when that time comes American 
interests will practically have to begin a competition with foreign 


capacity are concerned with the 





























WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE 
Commodity Unit. | Last Week ah ee ag W eek Ende 
ta ED i MD Lancer 
Adirondack spruce, 2x4 1,000 ft.j$45.00 $46.00 $46.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. Lb. 10 10 =| 10 
Barley . Bu.| .64 .64 59 
Cast iron, C hic: ago Ton} 20.50 20.00 | 20.00 
Coal, an., stove, Co... Ton (gross) —— ao | — 
Coal, bit., f.o.b. mine, Pitts., No. 185@ | 190@ | 1.85@ 
red aig sda Ton (net 1.90 2.00 | 1.90 
Coke, furn. spot Ton} 4.00 3.75 | 3.75 
Copper, electro . -Lb. = .12% 12% | 134% 
Cotton-seed oil Lb.| .09% 0934 | 09% 
Eggs, fresh firsts Doz.| .39 39 | 42 
Gasoline, bbl. Gal.| 18%, 1514 | 15% 
Hay, No. 1 .. Ton} 30.00 31.00 | 30.00 
Hides, nat. strs.. Lb.| 18% 131% 13% 
Iron, basic pig, E. Pa. Ton} 23 25 23.25 | 23.25 
Iron, Bess., Pitts. Ton} 24.76 24.76 | 24.76 
 * & aa ....Lb.) 079 079 | 0734 
Leather, Union Lb.| .39 36 36 
Lemons, Cal. 300s} 4.00 4.00 7.00 
Linseed oil Gal.| 92 91 | 91 
Penn. hem., base price 1,000 ft.) 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 
Petrol, crude -Bbl.} 3.25 3.25 | 3.00 
Petroleum, refined, tanks Gal. 15 15 | 15 
Potatoes, N. Y. Bbl.| 4.50 4.75 | 4.40 
Printcloths, 39-in., 68-72s..... . ¥d.'Spt.123¢ rag 2% | 12% 
Printcloths, 3814-in. 64-60s.....Yd.|.10}@.10 |see\i0%@i%) 14] 
Rubber, PI. 1st Latex cr. Lb. 26% "26! 6 267% 
Silk, Sinshiu, No. 1 . .Lb.| 7.80 7.65 7.80 
Spelter, St. Louis ia ae Lb.| .0645 0645 | .06275 
= Lb.| 483% | A8BYK | 47} 
Tinplate ....... 100 Ibs.| 5.50 | 5.50 | 5.50 
Wool, “4 fine unwashed delzine, 
Bosto ...Lbi 56 56 55 
Wool, ~ "half-blood unwashed comb, 
Bosto Lb. 55 55 55 
Yellow nna timbers long leaf, 
12x12 . ant 1,000 ft.| 56.00 56.00 | 56.00 
| .? | 
THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE OF COTTON. 
High Low Closing Net Change 
January....... 34.00 32.15 32.84 5 
ae 34.36 32.37 33.15 69 
May ; Sate 34.55 32.60 33.37 59 
July.. oe 33.57 31.52 32.38 57 
October... : 28.80 27.64 28.00 02 
December 28.30 27.20 27.53 02 
THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE OF GRAIN. 
WHEAT . CORN OATS 
High I High Law High Low 
Mayv.. 1.10 1.0734 801, 11% AT7 46! 
July... . 1.08 1.063 , 81 | 78l, ABT 445%, 
137, 43), 


Sept.. 1.073, 1.053, 815, 7914 


banks all over again. The next period of business depression 1n this 
country, they believe, will drive home to the business world’s under- 
standing the necessity of foreign markets and the folly of the present 
partial abandonment of them. 


illed Labor From Britain 


Continued from Page 137 


the disinclination of young men and youths to enter a long period 
apprenticeship, the steady drift from the skilled to the unskilled occu 
pations, and the better conditions offered by American employers. It 
is generally recognized that it is not necessary for lads to serve six 
and seven years’ apprenticeship. Except in quite rare occupations, they 
can now be trained in much shorter time, while the introduction of 
mechanical appliances and division of labor have done much to alter 
working conditions. The restrictions of the trade unions as regards 
numbers of apprentices will have to be very largely modified. Wit 
the return of normal times and average trade activity it may be pos 
sible to offer various advantages to the skilled branches of labor whic! 
It is worth noting, also, that 
engineer- 


Export of Sk 


it would be impossible to offer at present. 
negotiations have been in progress for some time in the 
ing industry between the employers and the unions, with the object of 
making a test on a large scale of a system of payment by results 
There is general agreement that to ‘én British industry on its feet 
radical changes in working methods are necessary. A widespread 
belief prevails that by an increase in the rate of production, such as 
could be achieved by the acceptance of the payment-by-results pri 

ciple, the wages percentage in total costs of production could be reduced 
while at the same time enabling the individual workman to receiv: 


higher rate of pay than under the existing system of time rates 
wages. Many of the conditions existing in the engineering and ship 


building industries are common to the building trade of this country 
Here we have no fewer than 112,000 men out of work, and that at a 
time when there is great activity in the trade. Architects and master 
builders all over the country report that there is a great dearth of 
skilled building men. Bricklayers, carpenters, masons and plasterers 
are extremely scarce; indeed, it is common now to bring plasterers 


ar 


from one end of the country to the other, if they cannot be found nea 
the job. 

The unemployment is 
aithough even this class of men have to possess a certain amount 
«kill and experience of building work. The principal cause of this un- 
employment is due to the lack of adequate skilled men of the type indi- 
cated. Here, again, a good many men have emigrated to America, 
tempted by the high wages, and this has been especially the case among 
the unmarried men. The same lack of adequate training and skill is 

*men in the skilled branches of the build- 


noticeable among the vounge} 
ing trade as in other industries. Builders are constantly complaining 
ade, 


that out of a dozen men taken on three or four really know their tr: 
while the others cannot be retained after the first few days. It is a 
very serious matter that among the young men who came out of th: 
army at the end of the war tnere are a great number who are not 
equipped with an adequate training to earn their living. Those who 
have had a superficial training in some trade have not sufficient skill 
{1o insure regular employment, and many of those who seek work 
laborers have not the physicial strength that it requires, quite apart 
from the considerable amount of rough skill in digging or concret: 
mixing and many other things which the regular builders’ laborer 
possesses. This shortage of skilled mechanics has nothing to do 
with tariffs free trade, but it affects the public closely becauss 
it means that building involves far more time and cost than 
it also means a large number of unskilled men 


laborers, 


mainly among the builders’ 


should be necessary ; 
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The following changes were noted in the weekly statement of the Bank 

of England and the Bank of France: . 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
re sae ......increased £13,212 | 
increased 1,131,000 
. decreased 1,118,000 | 
decreased 1,630,000 
decreased <2 401, 000 | 
. increased 1,135,000 | 
increased 2,172,000 | 


Gold coin and bullion. 
Reserve in banking departme nt, gold and notes. 
Notes in circulation. ‘ 

Loans on Governme nt securities 

Loans on other securities 

Notes in reserve... 

Public deposits 


Other deposits . decreased 6,367,000 
Same Week 
Last Week 1923 
Ratio of reserve..... . OT ee re 18.39 17.1 | 
BANK OF FRANCE j 
I rancs | 
Gold in hand... . increased 62.006 


] 

112,000 
494,423,000 
,069 000 


increased 
. decreased 
increased 
increased 313,314,000 
. Increased 41,379,000 
. decreased 49.392 000 


Silver in hand... 
Notes in circulation. .. 
Treasury deposits .. 
General deposits 

Bills discounted 
Advances ....... 


uw 
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ELOW will be found a complete list of securities, in- Security Offerings. This list ted by the publication 
‘ ve bonds, notes, preferred and common stocks, of- as well of such display annour have appeared in The 
re > ic gine heo? j : . rear P . . ° » 
ered to the public since the beginning of the yea Annalist in the last quarter nal facts indicative of 


and ending Jan. 19. Each Monday the complete list 











































* of security offerings of the preceding week will be - yeaa nig edie anes = 
published in a similar manner. For quick reference, While The Annalist will among securiliGs OF 
the list has been arranged by classification and in advise as to the wisdom of inv prepared, through its 
alphabetical form. Service Department, to provid letailed information, in- 
In the initial issue of each three months this weekly cluding the name of the hous e desiring it. 
information will be assembled into a complete Quarterly Index of The list of last week follow 
AMOUNT NAME AND DESCRIPTION at MATURIT) YIELD vi I 
%$40,000,000 Argentine Nation, Govt. of, Ext. Sinking Fund Gold 6s of . 
WS PINE Ec. 5 a isigsclk ides kan si deen ae ; M. & S. Sept. 1, 1957 6.25% Jan. 17 
to opt. date; 
500,000 Bankers’ Joint Stock Land Bank, Boonville, Mo., Farm Loan 5s Oct. 1, 1953, Opt. 1933 thereafter Ji 10 
150,000 Bartow, Fla., Gen. Fund 5s. Aug. 1, 1927 to 1955 5 le % Jan. 10 
400,000 Beatrice, Neb., School ds............... Feb. 1, 1930 to 1954 ) to 4.70% Jan. 16 
1,279,000 Boston, Mass., Reg. 4%s............-.005. Seats te sid ale oie Dace) ciate Jan. 1, 1930 to 1954 to 4% Jan. 1 
%&%7,000,000 Chicago Union Station Co. First Gold 5s, Series B.... rae July 1, 1963 } Jan. 14 
50,000 Conover, N. C., Water Works & Sewer 6s. serena Oct. 1, 1925 to 1961 5.60% Jan. 12 
135,000 Crescent Silica Co. First Sinking Fund Gold 7s isoes Maen Nov. 1, 1933 7 Jar 
1,000,000 Crossett Timber & Development Co. Serial Gold 7% Notes... J. & D. 15 June 15, 1924, to Dec. 15, 1927 6% Jan. 17 
60,000,000 Federal Land Bank 10-30 Yr. 4%s...... om © se Jan. 1, 1954, Red. 1934 to opt. date; 
thereafter 
55,000 Fayetteville, N. C., Street Imp., Water & Sewer 5%s....... ....... April 1, 1926 to 1964 20 to 5.10% Ja 10 
400,000 Financial Center Bldg. Co., Los Angeles, First Serial Gold 7s ........ 9... eee eee eee i I TI Jan 
as S500 Fierence, S: C., Paving Obligation 6s. iu... cc ccces ccnscces May 15, 1924 to 1933 5.625% Jan. 4 
ee ae ae a ree oe ee ee ee eT ae eg! 1929 to 1947 1.50% J 8 
2,000,000 Greater Winnipeg Water Dist., Manitoba, 5-Yr. Gold 5s..... J. &J Jan. 1, 1929 5.35% Ja 14 
600,000 Greenburgh, N. Y., Union Free School Dist. No. 1 4%s...... A. &-O Oct. 1, 1925 to 1954 to 4.20% Jar * 
75,000 Hempstead, N. Y., 4%s........ Saieient ar ata nsc bid sisi beau nw lease cue eae 1935 to 1948 4.30% J . 
100,000 Hill (D.) Nursery Co., Inc., First Closed 6%s.............. wc. .ceee Dec. 1, 1923 6.50% Ja 12 
1,000,000 Kansas City, Mo., School 5s............. eee ea oe J-& J July 1, 1941 4.50% Jan. 14 
500,000 La Patrie Publishing Co., Ltd., 20-Yr. First Sinking Fund 
Gold 6s. os Rastg ta fair ns sce ed soma eee tate J psara ve aieresaivce a eee ee Jan. 1, 1943 6.75% Jan. | 
8,000,000 Los Angeles Gas & Elec. Corp. Gen. & Ref. Gold 6s, Series H M.&S March 1, 1942 6.05% Jan. 15 
1,400,000 Melrose Court Apts., Dallas, Texas, First Serial Coupon 6%s. ........ 1926-1942 Jan. 19 
500,000 Memphis, Tenn., Board of Education School 5s............. J. &J Jan. 1, 1930 to 1963 f 1.70% to 4.65% Jan. 15 
oe eR ee ee ee ee ee eee ee Jan. 1, 1926 to 1934 ¥ 5% Jan. 11 
368,000 Millville, N. J., School 5s............... ee , Tae Jan., 1926 to 1962 1.70% to 4.65% Jan. 12 
500,000 Miramar Improvement, Santa Monica, Cal., First Serial Gold 
7s, Series A. Peer ee BOR oe 5 FS Rarer ae SA eared icd Pia ee Jan. 1, 1931 to 1935 Th Jan. 10 
193,000 Mishawaka, Ind., School City 4%s.......... Jan. 15, 1926 to 1942 ) 4.6( to 4.45% Jan. 14 
i IR IRE. NON IN 55 asl Suk a el Ai LS Gide laws os Arpina 4B) | thtasainc aay  Upasin We, Hae eeR URGENT >% Jan. 14 
200,000 Municipal Trust Ownership 6% Ctfs., Series B. ; Dec. 1, 1924 to 1929 6% Jan. 12 
1,000,000 National Steel Car Lines Co. Equip., Trust Gold 6%% Ctfs., 
‘ Series D dsb cpiih le ai mpeg! Riana eaae os ; na F.& A Aug. 1, 1924, to Feb. 1, 1928 to 6.50% Jan. 17 
i 500,000 New Jersey, State of, Road & Highway xtempion 4266....4654. sessocss Jan. 1, 1934 and 1954 4.20% Jan. 17 
to opt. date; 
500,000 New Mexico, State of, Gold 5s............... beds JI-&J Jan. 1, 1952, Opt. 1932 thereafter Jan. 17 
2,350,000 New York State Gag & Elec. Corp. First Gold 5'%s........ A. 2 O: Oct. 1, 1962 6% Jan. 18 
750,000 Niagara Alkali Co. and Electro Bleaching Gas Co. First Serial 
Gold 7s. AAP ROE Yee tS Lh eee ree ee Nov. 1, 1925 to 1933 P; TY Jan. 15 
xu 85,000 North Wilkesboro, N. C., Water Works & Electric Light 6s Dec. 1, 1926 to 1963 5.40% Jan. 12 
Sop n0) GCelehomsas Cotunty, Obie, TONG Gio cick ccc cesdesece Ssvesaen Dec. 15, 1929 to 1948 4.75% Jan. 12 
4 1,788,000 Ottawa, Ont., Gold 5's. Pilger eal arenes wie sa, dcn & 55 eee lL& J July 1, 1924 to 1953 to 5.20% Ja 14 
| 4,000,000 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., First Sinking Fund Gold 6%s J. & D Dec. 1, 1943 6.65% Jan. 16 
! 400,000 Penn. Warehouse Co., Cleveland, First Leasehold Serial Gold7s J. & J. June 1, 1925 to 1938 TI Jan. 15 
75,000 Ponca City, Okla., Electric Light 5%s PO Te err ae Oct. 16, 1948 5 % Jan. 7 
L 2,000,000 Providence, R. I., Coupon or Reg. Water Supply Gold 4%s.. F. @& A. Feb. 1, 1964 41.25% Jan. 12 
{ 250,000 Pueblo, Col., Public Water Works Dist. No. 2 5s. Dec. 1, 1948 I 5% Jan. 15 
4,200,000 Rochester, N. Y., Gold 4%s....... Hemme RR ad andie wlomipraciootba F.& A Feb. 1, 1925 to 1954 04 110% to 4% Jan. 15 
380,000 Rumford Falls Realty Co. First Gold 5s.... POT e eC em, § ! Oct. 1, 1942 50% Ja 3 
300,000 Ryan Hotel Co., St. Paul, Minn., First Gold 6s.......... JI. & J Dec. 1, 1933 6% Jan. 15 
855,000 St. Joseph, Mo., Direct Obligation 5s........ weer ee sy May 1, 1927 to 1941 145% to 4.40% Jan. 16 
4 mee «et Baorvence, NN. Tg Gis oc cock cose cacccaas ST a ee 1925-1948 4.25% to 4.15 % Jan 
4 1,750,000 San Antonio Public Service Co. First and Ref. Gold 6s, Ser. A J. & J Jan. 1, 1952 648 % Jan. 16 
% For further information see Page 152. 
*%&x* For further information see Page 130. 
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New Opportunities 


nvestor 


for the 


‘he Annalist’s Weekly Index to | 


Current Security 


receding t’age 


Offerings 





SI PEK A 
aMiiten s MATUT 
$760,000 San Jose, Cal., Semal Coupor Jan. 1, 1925 to 1944 Int 1H 
000,000 Santa Monica, Cal., Waterworks 5s lL. & J 1925-1964 2 9 
00.29 & Int 
to 103.86 & 
000,000 Scottish Rite Cathedral Ass St ouis, First Serial Real & 
Estate Gold 5%s Jd. & D June 1, 1925, to Dee 1, 1935 Par & Int. o 4 
,000,000 Seattle, Wash., Municipal Light & Power Gold 5%%s 1929-1943 Par & Int 0 17 
300,000 Shawinigan Water & Power | First Ref. Sinking Fund 
iold 6s, Series ¢ Jl. & J July i, 1950 i038 & Int. 5 
00,000 Shelby Co., Texas, Road & Bridge 6 Funding Warrants A. & O. 15 April 15, 1946 to 1956 Par & Int n. 18 
250,000 Sioux City, lowa, Road 5s 929 to 1938 ( 2 
ttes—Jan. 1, 1932 to 1936 
125,000 Sioux City, lowa, Ind chool Dist. 44es and 4% jl. & J 1%s—Jan. 1, 1936 to 1944 0 16 
500,000 Southern California Gas Co. Fir & Ref. Gold 6s, Series ¢ Jl. & D June 1, 1958 8% & Int 6 
175,000 Strathmoor Apt. Hotel, Detroit, First Serial Gold 7 4 & O. 10 Oct. 10, 1926 to 1935 Par & Int n. & 
00,000 Superior Foundry Co. First Serial Gold 7s J. & D Dee. 1, 1925 to 1938 Par & Int 7 
10,000 Tate Motor Co. Bldg., St. Louis st Serial Real Estate 
old 5's M. & 3 May 15, 1924, to No », 1928 Par & Int 
0,000 Taylor County, Texas, Direct Obligatior Wee. 1, 1924 » 195 
X0,000 lonawanda, N. Y., Union Free School District No. 1 Gold 4%s March 1, 1928 to 1953 1.40 n. 16 
{000,000 Toronto, Can., Guar. Gold 4 M. & S Sept. 9 10% & Int 6 
00,000 Westchester Co., N. Y., Reg. 4 127-1958 Par & Int n. & 
> 750,000 West Virginia, State of, Road Gold i'es 1 & O April 1, 1933 to 1944 10 to 4.35 r 
<0,000 Winter Park, Fla., Paving Jan. 1, 1944 0 4 
U.39 & Int 
O7.83 
1,766,000 Yonkers, N. Y., ¢ ipon Gold 4 yO eb 25 to 1964 « Int 1.10 » 
> A 
STOCKS 
_— 
‘ as 
$250,000 Century Co. ® (um. Pfd 1 & O $100 Par & Divd » 
650,000 Greening (The B.) Wire Co., Ltd., Cum. Redeemable Pfd  & Divds. 40) ur 
#42,000- Jordan Motor Car ¢ Con new sh. for each 
eld) i 6 
1.5. & 
$600,000 Kendall Mfg. Co (um. Pfd. (with bonus t h. Com ) 5100 Rle & Divds 
. 
& 24,000 Manitoba Power Co., Ltd., Treasury Stock (1 sh. for held) $2) . 
iingland Southern Mills, Prior Pfd. & Com. (1 sh. pfd 
| sh. Com. for each 3% shs ym. held) 1) & Divds 
$400,000 St. Joseph Valley Temple Asso., South Bend, Ind., Real Estate 
M., J., 8. & 
fd. (maturity June 1, 1927 to 1940) ) BDO ‘ar & Divds 
# 19.750 St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., Capital Stock (1 st or eacl 
i held) ir & Dhivds 
i. J. & & $96.50 & 
$1,400,000 outhwestern Power & Light C¢ Cum. Pfd ) $100 livds 
*® Shares 
c , 71 oi { ia rs. ostas ire starving because of trade Ss, 5 the D ) , 
mt . sf ae ~~ ‘1a > be 1 nin Stz g aus ade disputes, and the ominions, which are 
Export of Skilled Labor From britain coal dea 5 . _ 
rapidly developing their own industries, will be obliged to itside 
n Page 14 the empire for what they require from abroad. Our best and most 


tanding idle and living on the “dole” or other form of charity, whereas 


they should be earning wages and consequently circulating money in 
trade. The most important body in the building trade (the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) is so impressed by the dearth of 


skilled labor in the building trade that it has set up a special com- 


mittee to study the whole matter. 

It is very curious that Australia is crying out for skilled mechanics 
from England when we ourselves have not enough to go around. The 
Chambers of Manufacturers, at a conference lately held at Sydney, 
decided that the Imperial-Australian immigration policy was defective 
because it did net send out a fair proportion of skilled artisans, and 
dealt mainly with agricultural laborers and land settlers. ‘The confer- 
ence made it clear that what the manufacturers wanted especially from 
the United Kingdom was trained mechanics “to help to expand our 
manufacturing industries and to use our own raw material instead of 
ending it overseas to be manufactured by the workers of other parts 
of the world.” 

This lack of skilled labor, both present and prospective, is going 
to seriously affect England’s industrial position as an exporting nation, 
inless the shortage is remedied England has hitherto maintained her 
position as a great seller of goods to the foreigner simply because she 
has been able to make them better and cheaper than her competitors. 

Qur first endeavor should be to see that we can supply our home, 
Colonial and overseas customers with the goods they want at a mod 


erate price and in a reasonabie time. Certainly we cannot go on indefi- 


nitely paying vast sums out of the country’s capital to people who 


killful workmen are sick to death of strikes and lockouts and ven: ral 


trade uncertainties. What they want is continuity of work at decent 
rates and they are steadilv going to lands where they can vet it The 
extremists among trade unions are gradually killing the goos« ha 


ays the eggs, and this is just what the shrewd workmen forese« 
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Mit. W & | = ’ ins 
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M Houston L. & 1 «, 19 oa 

t & t : } 
1N ‘ t 
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M Portid er Kh le« = 
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M Su \ ! 4 
as & tlectrie c 
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le i ve nine 
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’ “ fer 
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The space between the base lin 
reserves, or free gold, 
so that the 


Week Ended Saturday, Jan. 19. 


Central 

Reserve Cities 
New York 
Chicago i 

Total 2 C. R. cities 

Increase 

Other Federal Reserve cities 
Atlanta $51,571,365 
Boston 471,000,000 
Cleveland 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 


488, 000, 000 





Richmond 47,989,000 963,000 154,940,000 “eset se 
San Francisco 170,500,600 166,300,000 £95,800, 000 $433, 700,000 Washington 
Total & cities $1,526,512,740 = $1,555,786,98 — $4,047,122,9T5 $4,520,014, 156 Total 12 cities 
Increase et ey Ps, 0.6% i acciaae 
Total 10 cities $6,957,048,403 —$6,834,607,212  $20,473,338,579 “$20,252,180, 790) oa 
Increase 1.7% 1.1 Total 22 cities ‘ 
* Decrease Increase 
i ial of th a R 
Actual Condition, Statement of the Federal Reserve | 
COMPAR: ATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINES 
Dist. 1 Dist. 2 Dist. Dist. 4, Dist. 5, Dist. 6, Dist. 7, Dist 
Boston New York P hiladeiphia Cleveland Richmond Atlanta Chicago. St.l 1 
Gold reserve $271,670,000 $974, 112,000 57,482,000 $297 ,064,000 $111,219,000 ¥117,015,000 $534, 247,000 ROG, TSO, OOF 
Rediscounts 12,652,000 SS,579,000 se 5Y6,000 21,376,000 21,172,000 1331432000 25,152,000 16.846. 
Bills bought 30,453,000 49,944,000 $2,047,000 $5,295,000 > 797,000 13, 185,000 40,196,000 24m (WM 
Due members 130,069,000 730,823,000 117,019,000 161,338,000 14,369,000 2 269,479,000 70,617 
F. R. notes in cire’n 205,268,000 592,900,000 200,215,000 224,919,000 92,701,000 135, 108,000 276, 136,000 72.266, 4 
Ratio, & S388 87.6% 76.99 TS.9% 72.45, 64.5 S3.9% 72.1 


Federal Reserve 


Consolidated statement of twelve 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federa) Reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with [| S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively 
Gold settlement fund 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 

Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Non-reserve cash 
Bills discounted 

ernment obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Municipal warrants 


Total earning assets 
Five per cent 
sank notes 
Uncollected items 

Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
IABILITIES 


Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Deposits 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Other deposits 


Total deposits ne 
Deferred availability items 
Capstal paid in..... 

Gold redemption fund 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total rese rves to de posit and 
Reserve note liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 
*Includes Victor y “notes 


and the whole space between the 








Feder: 


against F. R. notes 


Federal Reserve Board 


Secured by United States Gov- 


redemption fund—Federal Reserve 


notes in circulation—net 





e and the broken line represents the cash reserves required, that betweer 


record can never be brought to the date of publication. The chart records 


Bank Clearings 


; - ———Year to Date - 
1923. 1924 1923. 
$4,617,915,709  $14,059,188,644  $15,788,321,519 
60,5 37,026, 960 1,$43,845,045 
5,604 “$1o,732,166,5 


Other cities 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
i Columbus, Ohio 

wn Denver .. 
$172,234,777 — a 

Auisville 

oaeoee Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
Omaha 
St. Paul 
Seattle 















$161, 911,807 
1,216,000,000 
320,548,466 
$30, 18S, 746 
226,074,167 
509 000,000 


$50,844,800 
433,000,000 
112,070,759 
145,916,545 

78,691,876 





191. 97 7,198 
,304, 000,000 






515000, 000 








Statemen 


Data for Federal RK 


Bank Statement 


il Reserve Banks compares as follows 
Jan. 16, 1924. Jan. 9, 1924. Jan. 17, 1923. 
-$2,130,879,000 $2,106, 705,000 $2,195,474,000 
46,800,000 91,448,000 


Number of reporting bank 
Loans sec. by U. S. Gov't ob 
Loans sec. by stocks and b 
All other loans and discount 
Total loans and discount 


* $9,949,000 





2,177,679,000 $2,158,153,000 $2,245,423.000 
573 
73 





,038, 000 983,522,000 535,229,000 United States pre-war eer 
‘ + United States Liberty bond 
2 j 
406,402,000 389,867,000 206,540,000 United States Treasury bond 
United States Treasury not 
$3,157,119,000 $3,131,542,000 $3,077,492,000 United States ctfs. of indebte 
y 7 § - 8, 8 cs, securitie 
113,285,000 106,965,000 136,645,000 Other bonds, stocks, sec 
Total loans, discounts, in 
Reserve balance with F. R. | 
$3,270,404 ,000 $3,238,507,000 $3,214,137,000 Cash in vault 
68,926,000 67,756,000 82,178,000 Ne ot de >mand deposits 
Time deposits 
— Government deposits 
259,774,000 306,373,000 284,017,000 Bills payable ‘ 
274,411,000 300,548,000 229, 328,000 | All other. 


$534,185,000 — $606,921,000 — $513,345,000 Number of reporting bank 


292,744,000 319,166,000 201,335,000 Loans sec. by U. S. Gov't ob 
Loans sec by stocks and bor 
. All other loans and discount 
20,026,000 19,903,000 28,043,000 ¢ 
79 Be (RX 6190 20K | Total loans and discour 
72,084,000 62,089,000 128,835,000 United States pre-war bond: 





18 366,000 255,554,000 | United States Liberty bond 
— | United States Treasury bon 
le $100, 358,000 $412,432,000 | United States Treasury notes 
20,000 +1,000 10,000 United States ctfs. of indebtedr 
Other bonds, stocks, securiti« 


000 $1,127, Total loans, discounts, inve 


122,000 
teserve balance with F. R. | 


$943. 61, “000 $1,026,496 


28,000 28 OU 311,000 } Cash in vault. ; 
670,437,000 606,178,000 653,495,000 } Net demand deposits 
34,209,000 54,006,000 $5,895,000 | Time deposits.. 

| Government deposits. 


16,185,000 15,576,000 15,329,000 
——---— - _ Bills payable. 
$5,023,750,000 $5,008,547.000 $5,138,467,000 All other. 


Number of reporting banks 
Loans secured by United State 
Loans secured by stocks and bor 
All other loans and discounts 
Total loans and discount 
United States pre-war bonds 
United States Liberty bonds 
United States Treasury bond 
United States Treasury not 


$2,084,320,000 $2,147,064,000 $2,256,491,000 
444,000 $56.000 3,117,000 


1,936,307,000 = 1,941,006,000 1,918,468, 000 
39,436,000 20,343,000 9,341,000 
23,895,000 ,406,000 41,642,000 





$1, 999, 6: 38, 000 $1,984,755,000 $1,969,451,000 






neg 5,671, 000 532,205,000 573, 705,000 ‘ni Asi 
110,302,000 110,506,000 107,484, 006 United States certificates of 
220,915,000 220,915,000 218,369, 006 Other bonds, stocks, securiti 
12,460,000 12,646,000 9,850,000 Total loans, discounts, investn 


| Reserve balance with Federal 
$5,023, 750,000 $5,008,547,000 $5, 138,467,000 | Cash in vault 


k ‘ede ral Net demand deposits 


78.4% TH.1% | Time deposits 
Government deposits 
18,175,000 33,941,000 | Bills payable 
All otner 


SO.1% 


17,315,000 


a id y 
June; July; Aus Oct ; Nov 


base line and the heavy line represents the total’ stock 





Millions 


__ of 
Dec pollars 
} 14,000 


192 


+——— 43,500 
t lassi 
2,500 
t-—42,000 
t 11,500 

{1,000 


+ 500 





<r 


ne the exces 


puted monthly 


By ] %) to The Annalist 








Year Da 
yw4 1" 
$2,446,246 $1-566,¢ 
97,874,000 11 (mM) 
$2,073, 100 i M 
S S56, 940 0? % 
; 179.000 i } wn 
16, 23S, 518 iT M4 
09,452,665 108 ‘ 
6.902.361 170.¢ $4 
89,221 13 1.470% 
2S 08S 105. 44¢ wt 
), 126,899 i” 1D, Se 
850,111 6,4 915 
14,158 $1, ' 
4.4% 
15,737 SZ1NNT 
L2G 
Jan. 16 
Dist. 12 
Ou 
y OH 
97,000 
702 000 
{ inn 
$3.2 ‘ 
1? « 
Branch Cities 
-Chica ge 
Ian. 9 ' 
+S is 
=t,025, 000 S26 1) 
45.0% (mn 
652,054,000 
“1 14 Mh 
+. 10% “ 
16.018. 000 
216.000 
79,3 nM) 
» 11.2 iM 
62,819,000 172,520,000 


803,000 $1,462,085 































12,700,000 140.532. 000 
1,910,000 52 id wn 
001 000 1,032,639,000 
73,101,000 §75.942.000 
7,632,000 x 14 un 
1,607,000 21,4 TT 
2,855,000 . ooo 
Reserve Branct 
Jan. 
205 7 
2,091,000 #42 000 
»235,000 618,445 000 
3,470,000 1,643, 790,000 
Pe 799,000 $2,304, 7¢ mm 
246,000 74,4 0 
225,208,000 PI S90) (MO 
, 792,000 14.1 ooo 
08,000 135,020,000 
















































> 86,000 ; OOU 
9S, 105,000 612,302,000 
$3,400,605,000 $3,402,952,000 
23 2,000 237,336,000 
.054,000 71,906, 000 
: 945,953,000 1,955, 820,000 
’ 230, 606,000 1,225 000 
43,098,000 $5.405.000 
$8,414,000 65.919.000 
1,242,000 8,405,000 

Other Selected Citie 

Jan. 9 Jar 

, “4 
# $35, 783,000 
28x, O00 923,309,000 
"612.000 1,370,000, 000 











$1,929,042, 000 
106,626,000 



































165, 746, O00 166,660,000 
19,601,000 19.471.000 
67,046,000 67,791,000 
13,431,000 13,790,000 
$40,147,000 443,438,000 

‘ ,124,000 $2,746,828, 000 
169,498,000 

92,221,000 

l, "464, OOo 1,689, 080,000 
I 177,049,000 874,284,000 
11,995,000 12,757,000 
20,326,000 10. 265.000 
15.7 2 OAM) 1? SSB. O00 
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-Market—B onds 
NITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 
1LD ISSUES 
Mtered 
t ds & (< ‘ ector 6731 
2 r s & Co N.Y tector 4731 
I is & Co N.Y.( Rector 6731 
‘ t ds & Cx N.Y .4 Kector 6731 
, W f is & «« N.Y.( Rector 6731 
y F. ¢ ds & ¢ N.Y.¢ Rector 6731 
F. Childs & Co N.Y Rector 873) 
a ‘ B ¢ is & Co N.Y Rector 6731 
" C. F. Childs & C N.Y Rector 673) 
“4 ‘ ( k ‘s & « 240 Bre adws ay, N.Y.< Hector @731 
i» 2 ‘ F Chilas & ¢ iW Broadway, N.Y. Rector 6731 
’ F. Childs & Co., 120 Broadway, N.Y. Rector 6731 
l I’. Childs & Co., 120 Broadway, N.Y.( Keetor 6731 
C. F. Chilia & ¢ 120 Broadway, N.¥.¢ Rector 6731 
C. F lds & 120 Broadway, N.¥.C Kector 6781 
|1AND BANK FARM LOAN BONDS 
Offered 
‘ h 0 by 
1 0 | 
s & 1 4 
lds & y 4 
. 4 ! ry ‘ ae 
us hilds & (« at) Bre 
hilds & Co., 120 Bre 
SECURITIES, INCLUDING NOTES 
sJUVERNMENT ISSUES 
i fered 
& N. ¥.¢ Hector 0813 
& ¢ N.¥.< ector 0813 
i on & ¢ N.Y.C ector 0813 
Pynchon & ¢ N.¥.C Kector 0813 
‘ t t N.¥.C tector 0813 
4 ‘ 20 | > ‘ ‘ ehall 0500 
£ & tector OB813 
‘ a oy Y.¢ Hector 0819 
” row 7 ector Osi8 
& edWwa N ( ector 0813 
& ) N ( ‘ r 0813 
& N.Y tector 0813 
& ay y Whitehall 0500 
& ’ a N.Y Whitehall 0500 
4 ird & ¢ | ay Y Whit all 0500 
net . sdwa ’ 
che ‘ l t ‘ tor 0813 
4 , ‘ } v.¥ tor 0813 
‘ NY 4 or 0813 
ichar ‘ all 0500 
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‘ ector gals 
t & ¢ 1 tex 0813 
} & « ector OB13 
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& N.Y tector 0813 
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A 1 Hroadwa N.Y lector O813 
1 & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0818 
& ‘ 1 Broadway, N.Y. Rector OB13 
< & c roadway, N Y¥- Hector 0813 
on & ¢ roadway N.Y. tector 0813 
& troadway, N.Y Rector 0813 
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& 111 Broadway, N.Y.< Rector 0813 
& 1 Hroadway, N.Y.¢ Rector 0812 
hard & to., 29 HWoway ¥.Y C.. Whitehall 0500 
hard & Ce 29 Bway, N.Y.C..Whitehall 0500 
hard & ¢ 24 Bway, N.Y < Whitehail 0500 
& ¢ jit Hroadwaey N.Y ector O815 
hard & « 29 Bway, N.Y hitehall 0500 
' & Cx 11? Broadway, N.Y. tector OR13 
& « 111 Broadway, N.Y tector 0813 
1& Co 9 Bwa N.Y .¢ Vhitehall 0500 
an & o., 42 B ay, N ( road 7130 
! ' & « 42 Li'wa N.Y I ad 7150 
Sullivan & 12 Bway, N.Y.¢ Broad 7130 
hard & C 20 B’way, N.Y¥.C..Whitehall 0500 
& Ce 1 roadway, N.Y. Rector 0813 
n & ‘ 1] Kroadwa N.¥.4 Rect O813 
hon & (c 111 Broadway, N.Y.( Rector 0813 
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( trom Page 13 
and which would not, at the 
properties and threaten the nation’s prosperity 
Some of the Radical-Progressive group, lacking a definite and 
effective program which they might support with some hope of suc- 
cess in the present session, are now taking the position that in any 
event they intend to pound away in the expectation that eventually the 
major principles which they advocate in efforts to bring about what 
would be to them a more satisfactory solution of the transportation 
law. A change in the method of valua- 
strictly along the lines advocated by 


ontinued 


same time, destrov the value of railroad 


problem, will be enacted into 
tion, although not necessarily 
Senator La Folletie, is one of the major changes which they seek. 
Another principle about which there has been some discussion heard 
lately is the abolition of the so-called minimum rate powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under which the commission may 
prevent a railroad from reducing rates, i it believes there is good 
reason for sucha stand. It is contended that the inclusion of this grant 
of power in the Transportation act has had the effect of stifling com- 
Another principle under discussion is 


petition among the railroads 
Commerce 


the desirability of leaving in the hands of the Interstate 
Commission the authority of reviewing intrastate as well as interstate 
rates 

It may be that the Democratic minority, 
in legislation for th 


the independent Repub- 


licans and the Radicals will combine repeal o1 


drastic amendment of Section 15-a and send such legislation to the 
President, although there has been no flat declaration to that effect 
from responsible leader of the Democratic forces. Tt is 


as vet any 
doubtful if this would bring the desired results immediately, although 
that it would shake the confidence of investors in 


vailroad securities, and voters in 


there is no doubt 
a strong political appeal to 


make 


certain agricultural districts who have been told that Section 15-a is 
responsible for many evil 
The Democrats in the Senate, if they stand together on such a 


proposal—and that is extremely doubtful—will have sufficient votes 


along with the Radicals and independent 
ments to the Transportation act necessary to the repea! of 
15-a. In that event it is almost a certainty that President Coolidge 
will use his veto power, although the foes of the Administration are 
would lose many a Western State in 


il 
Republicans, to adopt amend 
Section 


declaring that by such action he 
the national election. And Democrats, Radicals and independent Re 
publicans have not sufficient strength to adopt such legislative pro 
posals over a Presidential! vet 

It is said that Chairman Smith of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
which must review all proposals for rail legis- 
that certain 


mittee of the Senate, 
lation, has indicated 
features of the Transportation act of 
over the radical route with Senator La Follette or 
and radicals who are primed for a 
efforts will be directed toward the discovery of 


while he is opposed to 


1920, he is 


privately 
not prepared to go 


other independents 


vicious attack upon the act His 


some milder courss 


which gives promise of bringing relief to the agricultural districts and 


paving the way for a pract solution of some of the problems whicl 
have made the transportatio 
The development of such a program is not an easy task, but probably 
made known 


juestion the centre of lively controvers 


soon be 


the Democratic viewpoint wil 

As to Senator La Follette’s bill providing that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall fix rates on the basis of cost of service rather 
than orn the present basis which takes into consideration the present 
value of the physical properties involved, it is the general opinion 
here that should it be made into a law, it would be held unconstitutional 
hy the Federal courts. At best it could only) 
controversy in the courts, with the prospect that in the end it would 


ror a long 


pave the way 


be rejected 
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Au 4 





Continue fron 


welcome as simple and straightforward a presentation as is presented 


herein 

This, however, is a subsidiary value of the book. 
worth is as a textbook. There are chapters covering the qualifications 
of the auditor, the purposes and types of an audit and how to begin one. 
matters pertaining to the actual work, 


Its pre-eminent 


Consideration is given to al! 


such as the balance sheet, cash, accounts and notes receivable, inven- 


tories, plant accounts, good will, revenues, expenditures, &c. The 
assembling of the data and the form of reports and certificates, to- 
gether with some legal and ethical questions, are all treated. An ap- 


pendix contains 360 questions thoroughly covering the text 

Mr. Montgomery writes simply and with much common 
His subject matter is divided for ready study and digestion. ‘Auditing 
Principles” is complete, workmanlike, authoritative and modern. It 
deserves a wide circulation, being from all angles a thoroughly useful 
textbook, suitable for either personal or classroom uss 


sense. 
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the Federal income and excess profits taxes for the same year. Or 


dinarily the corporation observes the provisions of this article in com 
puting current earnings available but applies the balance of the divi 
dend to its book surplus, which may have been reduced by a consid- 
erable amount of unallowable deductions. Then, too, ‘non-taxabl 
income is not included in the available earnings for the current year 
but is included in book surplus for prior years. 

Assume the case of a corporation which has no surplus at thi 
beginning of the year but shows a net income for tax purposes f 
the taxable vear of $25,000 after having deducted dividends received 
and non-taxable income of $50,000. A dividend of $50,000 paid 
such a corporation in December of the taxable year would be deemed 
to be paid out of capital to the extent of $25,000. This state of affairs 
can be corrected by defining earnings as used in this section to me: 
“earnings as finally determined for Federal income and excess profits 
lax purposes increased by the amount of dividends received and no! 
taxable income and decreased by the amount of Federal income a1 
excess profits taxes paid.” 

No provision is made for the effect of a loss in the taxable ye: 


on accumulated earnings, or earnings in the taxable year with a deficit 
at the beginning of the year. The law should provide that accumulated 
earnings are to be reduced by any current loss up to the date of divi 


dend and that any deficit since March 1, 1913, is to be offset by ean 
ings before any dividend may be paid out of earnings 
Under the present law liquidating dividends in complete or parti: 


liquidation of a corporation are treated as ordinary dividends to the 
extent of the earnings distributed. The proposed law re-enacts 
1918 treatment of such dividends by regarding them in the same light 
as the sale of the stock, the gain or loss to be determined as in the cas« 
of a sale. 

If at present a stock dividend is declared and thereafter stock 
redeemed or canceled so as to create a distribution of profits i 
evasion of tax, the amount received is treated as a dividend to the 
The proposed jaw fills a loophole by 
redemption is made 


extent of earnings distributed. 
providing the same in cases where cancellation or 
with the same intent before the stock dividend is declared. 

Under the present law, if a distribution is made out of capi 
or earnings prior to March 1, 1913, and is therefore tax-free, no loss 
can be taken on the disposition of the stock unless the cost or other 
basis of the stock is in excess of the price received on the sale, plus 
such tax-free distribution. The proposed law adds the tax-free 
iribution to the price realized on sale or other disposition in all cases 
whether resulting in a loss or gain. 

The provisions regarding the basis to be used in determining gai! 
or.loss on the disposition of property are clarified in the proposed law 
by the embodiment of present regulations into the law. The basis as 
in the present law is to be diminished by depreciation, obsolescence: 
and depreciation sustained since the acquisition of the property. Th« 
further addition is made, however, of deducting depreciation, obs 
1913. I believ 
that such provision will cause inequity in the same manner as the 
Many taxpayers prio! 


lescence and depreciation sustained prior to March 1, 


similar provision under the excess profits tax. 
to March 1, 1913, did not take a definite rate of depreciation. but 
charged all additions and improvements to expense, thus more tha) 
taking care of depreciation. It would be better to omit this provisior 
entirely and provide instead that, where the basis is other than inven- 
tory value in the case of property acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
such basis shal] be reduced by the depreciation, obsolescence or d 

pletion, &c., actually sustained prior to March 1, 1913, as has not been 
offset by actual additions and improvements in the same period. 

This section also provides that the basis, and in the case of prop 
erty acquired before March 1, 1913, its fair market value on that date 
shal] be diminished by the amount of such deductions (depreciatior 
&c.) which has since the acquisition of the property been allowable as 
a deduction under this act or prior income tax laws. In the ease of 
property which has been acquired prior to March 1, 1913, depreciation 
and depletion have under the prior and present income tax laws been 
allowed on the value as of March 1, 1913. Under the proposed law 
the depreciation, &c., allowed, even though on March 1, 1913, value 
would have to be deducted from the basis in computing gain or loss 

Assume the case of property acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
at a cost of $20,000, but worth on that date $40,000. If 2 per cent. 
has been allowed on March 1, 1913, value from 1913 to 1923, deprecia- 
‘ion amounting to $8,800 has been deducted. The taxpayer sells the 
property in 1924 for $5,000. The computation of loss would then be 
Cost $20,000, less depreciation of $8,800 based on March 1, 1913, value 
(without consideration for this example of prior depreciation), leaving 
$11,100 as the net basis as compared with a selling price of $5,000, 
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showing a loss of $6,200. This seems illogical, however, inasmuch as 
the basis is cost while the depreciation in accordance with the pro- 
posed law is based on March 1, 1913, value. This can be corrected by 
providing that in computing gain or loss on the disposition of prop- 
erty, depreciation, &c.. to be deducted shall be based on the basis used 
in. the computation 

Section 203 of the proposed law eliminates a means of tax evasion 
under the present law. No gain or loss is recognized under the present 
law on an exchange of property if the property received in exchange 
has no readily realizable market value. This has permitted all sorts 
of exchanges without tax. The proposed law, however, includes ex- 
changes whether the property received has a readily realizable value 
or not. Certain specified exchanges may be made, however, without 
tax even though tle property received has a readily realizable value. 
These exceptions agree with these under the present law to a great 
extent. The exemption from tax of exchanges of stock and securities 
for stock and securities in connection with reorganizations is broad- 
ened to include practically every conceivable exchange made in a re- 
organization. In the intention of the present law in this 
respect is now clearly expressed in unequivocal language. Under the 
present law the intention is defeated by the lack of proper expression. 

Section 203(5) of the proposed law changes the computation of 
destroyed or seized, requisitioned or con- 


general, 


vain or loss on property 
demned and converted into like property or money which is expended 
on the acquisition of like property. The gain under the proposed law 
is computed in the ordinary way except that such gain is not to exceed 
the amount of money not expended in such replacement. Under the 
present law, the taxable gain is that proportion of the total gain which 
the amount unexpended bears to the entire proceeds. The proposed 
change is the only logical method of computing gain in such a case. 

The proposed law supplies a serious omission in the present law 
in the case of property exchanged for stock in a corporation, which 
the previous owner or owners of the property control, and in the case 
of reorganizations. Under the present law property in such cases 
was transferred without tax and the corporation receiving the prop- 
erty placed an inflated valuation on it, calling such valuation the cost 
price to be deducted in case of sale and used as a basis for deprecia- 
tion deduction while held. The proposed law, however, provides that 
such property is to be valued on the same basis as it would have been 
in the hands of the transferor, increased or decreased in the case of 
any gain or loss recognized on the exchange. 

Where a sale of securities is not recognized because of the re- 
purchase of identical property within thirty days before or after, the 
proposed law provides that upon a bona fide sale of the repurchased 
securities the basis is to be the basis of the original securities plus or 
minus the increase or decrease of the repurchase price over the selling 
rice. Incidentally, the proposed law disallows a loss on the sale not 
nly if repurchased within thirty days but also if a contract or option 
o repurchase has been entered into. This appears to fill all the gaps. 

The proposed law re-enacts the provision covering net losses with 
several changes. The present law provides for the deduction of a net 
lass from operation of a business sustained in one taxable year from 
the net income of the two succeeding taxable years. On account of the 
definition of taxable year, however, a net loss sustained in a fractional 
year could not be recognized nor could an allowakle net loss be deducted 
trom a succeeding fractional year. This obviously unjust treatment 
is remedied by the definition of taxable year in the proposed law to 
include a fractional year 

The present law does not restrict the deduction of any non-business 
deductions except non-business losses in the computation of a net loss, 
whereas the propesed law restricts the deduction of non-business ceduc- 
tions to the amount of non-business gross income. The proposed draft 
in this manner restricts, as under the present law, the net loss allow- 
ance to losses resulting from the operation of business. Why 
should not the same consideration be given to non-business losses 
(‘except capital net losses) or excess of total ordinary deductions over 
Nor does there appear to be any reason why tax-free 
In allowing such 


only 


vross income’ 
allowed to diminish the net loss. 
net of Congress was to allow the recomputation 
of net income over a three-vear period so as to eliminate any error in 
computing on a basis of twelve months. The computation of income 
on a yearly basis is simply a matter of convenience and permits the 
collection of tax yearly. Computation over a three-year period, how- 
ever, is a more satisfactory computation of net income, except perhaps 
The deduction allowed should be the excess of allowable 
deductions income for the period, excepting so 
much of the net loss as represents a capital net loss. The justice of 
this is seen in the compurison oi two taxpayers. A and B, both of 


interest should be 


losses the intention 


in rare Cases. 


over gross taxable 


whom over a three-year period have a net income of $300,000. For 
the separate vears, however, A shows a net income of $100,000 each 


year while B shows for the first year a net excess of deductions over 
gross income of $100,000 and for each of the next two years a net 
income of $206,000. A probably takes the same amount o1 deductions 
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present law, added to gross income in the determination of a ne 
“'3 | Also, the net loss is first applied to ordinary net income for the 1c i 
a3 | ceeding year and then to capital net gain for the same year, and the y 
: | excess net loss is applied in the same manner in the next succeeding 
: | year. In case a capital net loss is suffered in the second y | 
| net loss is applied to ordinary net income and the excess carried 
| ward and treated the same way in the next succeeding yeal 
Consistent with my feeling that all of the excess of deductions 
| over gross income should be carried forward, | suggest that so ic! 4 
| of the excess of deductions over gross income as represents ita 
. | net loss should be carried forward separately and applied in t! ume 
| manner as for the taxable year under the proposed law 
, Capital gains are taxed at the election of the taxpayer at l2', 
| per cent. under the proposed law as under the present 'aw. | 
3 | gain under the proposed law is not only the excess. of the total tal 
te | gain over the sum of the capital deductions and capital losses, whicn 
nh ta agrees with the present law, but also the excess of capita! ga ! 
Su ¥ | this sum plus the amount, if any, by which the ordinary deduct 
; we. > | ceed the gross income computed without including capital gain. pital 
; 3 | loss means the excess of the sum of the capital losses plus the pital 
leductions over the total amount of capital ga ne proposed 
allows the use of the 12!% per cent. rate on capital gains to 
! } payers, removing the restriction under the present nich a t 
permit the computation of 12'% per cent. on 1S t 
| : | tax amounts to less than 12! » per cent. of the to et incom 
rr INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS San improvement over the present law 
' The treatment of capital losses under the proposed la S 
si | | LEM with that of capital gains. In other words, 12'4 per cent 1e 
gis | capital net loss is deducted from the tax on tl rdinary net i “ 
| but the total tax is in no such case to be less than it would ha 
7 0s had the capital net loss been applied as a deduction and the 
q > », of 4 3 | puted at the rates on ordinary net income. Under the pres¢ iW, 
13 | capital net losses are permitted as deductions in computing net me 
; | While capital gains are subject to only a 12!4% per cent. tax Sis _s 
) ts | obviously unfair to the Government and needs the amendme1 red 
| in the proposed law. 
3 mecretary Mellon offers a new feature, na V, a credit o » pel \ 
2/1 cent. of the tax on “earned income.” Earned income is defi1 - 
clude wages, salaries and professional fees. Outside of the fac ul 
$2 | the computation of the credit would involve quite a few compl! ons, 
| the new feature is utterly impracticable. The definition ol 
: ; cume does not include commissions or brokerage fees or the income of 
» | many businesses which render personal service ie ther 0 
businesses in which a great part of the net come is atti itable 
-': | directly to personal service and the remainder to capita! he 7 
greatest obstacie to overcome is the payment by close corpo} 
| | unreasonably large salaries to officers. This difficulty was enc red 
2 in an endless number of instances in the excess profits tax pel Che 
Government disallowed many salaries as unreasonable. The t el ' 
" | contested the disallowance and the Government usually | d 
; “ee i time of it to prove or attempt to prove the salar inreasona ¢ , 
: n ame condition will occur under the administration of the sed 
. ) isle reduction on earned incomes in spite of the provisions th: “a 
| i) veasonable allowance as compensation for the personal servi lally 
t , rendered” is to be recognized. Che intentio tne ectlo ote- 
| worthy but cannot be administered satisfactor witnout trv nd 
‘': | additional expense te the Government. 
: | Deductions under the proposed law rem practicall ume¢ 
“4 except for one amendment. Section 214C provides that int t on 
. ndebtedness and losses sustained in the year on transactio tered 
ae .. «| into for profit shall be allowed only to the extent that the sum of j 
QO pen se curit \ \I af k et—S toc k S these deductions exceeds the amount of wholly exempt interest ved .5 
SUGAI SECURITIES ; ——— | by the taxpayer. This change is fair if applied only to the deduction 
fers or interest and not to losses. [It cannot be seen what conne the 
UALS deduction for losses has with tax free interest ouch a pro . ‘an 
oa 128 be intended only to offset a large amount of tax-free interest and prac- 
’ 28 tically nullify the exemption of such interest. 
wa ny ' WZ To take away an exemption which was granted betore sue 
| of the bonds would be a breach of faith. The) s, however, e logic 
A. _— UTLLITIES n applying interest paid against tax-free interest lf sucl x-free 
“4 + ots | bonds are held and the taxpayer borrows money ecessit: o the 
son & : owl uc. cago | payment of interest, such interest may, even under the press 
: ‘ ud r S13 | disallowed. inasmuch as it involves indebtedness incurred to carry tax- 
Ost | exempt securities 
; oon | The taxation of estates and trusts is altered in cert ses. 
a O818 {Inder the present law where, under the terms of the wil deed, 
’ ad tor os the trustee may in his discretion distribute the income or aecu llate it, 
maine f > ee ee ; tor on | the income is taxed to the trustee irrespective of the exercise liscre- 
= i ; — esis tion. The proposed law treats such an estate more equitably by taxing 
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 yncehon & Co 111 Broadwa N.Y .¢ Rector 0812 
hn Nickerse & Co., G1 B’way, N.Y. owl. Gr. 6490 
Nickerson & Co., 61 B'way, N.Y.C..VBowl. Gr. 649@ 

hon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C tector ORIS 

n & ¢ 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0818 
Nickerson & Co., 61 B’way, N.¥.C..Bowl. Gr. 649@ 

chon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
hard Schiffer & Co., 14 Wall St ". 3 Rector 0700 
chon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.‘ Rector 0813 
chon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.‘ Rector 0812 

1 & Co.. 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0818 

vnchon & C« 111 Broadway, N.¥.¢ Rector 0813 
*ynchon & Co., 111 Broadwey, N_ Y.< Rector @813 
hn Nickerson & Co., 61 B'way, N.Y.C..Bowl. Gr. 6400 


Whitehail 0506 





I Richard & ( 
( ] Richard & { Whitehall 0500 
(. B. Richard & ‘ White | 0500 

I R rd & ( White 0500 
Cc. B. Richard & C...Whitehall 0500 
Cc. B. Richard & ( Whitehall 0500 
( I Richard & Co N.Y. ehall 0300 
( Ib kichard & Co N.Y.¢ iall 0500 
( B. Riehard & Co N.Y.( hall 0500 
( BR. Rie ind & Co N.Y .( hall o500 





( B. Richard & Co., 29 B'way, N.Y. Whitehall 0500 


USTRIAL 


Whitehall 0500 
Whitehall 0500 


( B. Richard & Co., 20 B'way w.¥.¢ 
( I Richard & Co., 29 B'way, N.Y.C 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Bid Offered 


Aluminum Mfg. Co.. Ine., 7% pf i ' 

Am. Radiator Co. 7% pf 11 12 
Am. Typefounders Co, 7% pf o 
Karnhart Bros.& Spindler 7% pf 
Barden Cond. Milk Co, & pf 


Rector 0818 
Rector 0813 
Rector 0818 
Rector 0813 
Rector 0813 


Broadway, 
Broadway, 


111 
o., 111 
‘o., 111 Broadway 
, 111 Broadway, 
111 
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Brighton Mills 7% pf., Class A 
Irunswit ilk y 
Thueyrus Co. 7% pf 

j , 


Isurroughs As 
Central Agt 
Childs Co, 7 
Clinehfield Copal Corp. 7% pt 
Clinchfield C 
Ccengoleum 7% pf 

Hodge Mfg. Co. S% 














Douglas S Co. « } ‘ I 
I vrestone e & Rubb 1% 
Fisk Rubber 7% pf 


Ceorge P. Ide Co., In 
(*«dchaus 
itraton & 
Gi. Atlantic 
Great Western Sugar Co 
Helly Sugar Co. pf 

Hupp Motor Co. 7% pf 
lind. & IN. Coal Co. 7 pf 
L.ibby-Owens Glass com 
Libby-Owens Sheet Glass 7% 
Mass. Bakin 7 
Merck & Co. 8% pf 

l‘aige Detroit Motor Co. 7% St 
trocter & Gamble 89% 

lrocter & Gamble 9%. 

l'vocter & Gamble com 

lhiolls-Royce 7% p 

Savannah Sugar Ref. Co. cot 

Roval Baking Powder 6% 

favannah Sugar Ref. Co. 7% 
herwin-Williams 7% pf 

Welch Grape Juice Co. 7 
Minnsboro Mills 7% pf 
‘Vest Indic Suge. Fin. Op.s% pt 
White Rock Min. Spgs. con 
White Rock Min. Spes.0% 2d pf 











I of 
(;t. Southern ordinary 
Gt. Southern pf 
any & Susquenanna x! 





Peech Creek R. R. 

Canada Southern 

Cleveland & Pittsvurch 7% 
Cieveland & Pittsburgh 4% 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pi 
illinois Central Leased Line 
Joliet & Chicago. . 
KKalamazeco, Allegs 
M., St. P. & S. S. M. leased lir 
Mobile & Birmingham pf 

Morris & Essex 

New York & Harlen 

New York, Lack. & Westero 
Northern Central i 
littsburgh, Ft. Wayne & ©. p ! 





Rensselaer & Saratoga 114 
Schuylkill Val, Nav. & R. R i4 
St. Louis Bridge Ist pf LD 
St. Louis Bridge 2d pf 

Tunne! R. Rk. of St. Louis 1 


United N. J. R. R. & Canal 
Valley Railroad ° ° 





Advertisements accepted onl 
tations are as of the Friday before 
reflected at the opening of the imarket 
Annalist, 165 Broadway, New York ¢ 
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EI yntinued 
y .« Ke 8i2 
N.Y.¢ Rec 813 
N.Y.4 Ke 0813 
¥.C Rector 6813 
Y.¢ He r 0813 
Y.( Kect On13 
Y .« Rector O818 
y.Y.¢ Rect oR13 
v.¥.¢ Rector 0813 
N.Y.¢ Rector 0813 
v.Y¥.¢ Rector 6813 
N.Y.( Rect 0813 
N.Y.¢ Rector 0818 
N.Y.C Rector 0818 
N.¥.C Rector O&13 
N.Y.C Rector O18 
N.Y.C Rector O#18 
N.Y.C Rector 0813 
N.Y. Rector 0813 
N.Y.C t 18 
N.¥.C i3 
N.Y.C ? 
N.Y.C 13 
N.Y¥.C 13 
N.Y.C 13 
N.¥.C 13 
N.Y.C 13 
N.Y.C 13 
N.Y.( 13 
NYC 18 
NYC 13 
v.Y.¢ 813 
v.Y.C 13 
TC 8138 
f 1.¥.C Rector 0818 
a ‘“ y C Rect r oR13 
a Y.C Rector 0813 
a N.Y.C Rector 0818 
S N.Y.C Rector 0813 
s N.Y.( Broad 4377 
Ss N.Y.C Broad 437 
N.¥.C Broad 437 
N.Y.C Broad 4377 
§ N.Y.C .Broad 4377 
S N.Y.C Broad 4377 
s N.¥.C Broad 4377 
S N.Y.C Broad 4377 
~ N.Y.C. Broad 4377 
8 N.Y.C Broad 4377 
N.¥.C Broad 4377 
S N.Y .( Broad 4377 
8 N.¥.C Broad 4377 
- N.Y .C Broad 4377 
s N.Y¥.C Broad 4377 
S N.Y.C Broad 4377 
> N.Y.C Broad 4377 
N.Y.C Broad 4377 
N.Y¥.C Broad 4377 
N.Y.C .Broad 4377 
N.Y.C Broad 487? 
S N.Y.C Broad 4377 
. N.Y.C Broad 4377 
8 N.Y.C .Broad 43TT 
8 N.Y.C .- Broad 4377 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 9614% 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD 614% TO MATURITY 


Government of the Argentine Nation Six Months 6% Treasury Gold Notes due March 1, 1924, 
vill be accepted in payment for these Bonds on a 4% interest basis, provided that notice of the amount 


f such notes to be tendered in payment is given not less than five days prior to the date fixed for delivery 


f and payment for the new Bonds 


¢ i re I when and as issued and received DV the undersigned and subiect 
. purchase and approval of counsel Temporary bonds or interim receipts exchange 
ef e bonds when prepared may be delivered against payment in New York funds 
K hn F b & Co Blair & Co I 
u , Loe ° -5 ANC. 
; 


a: ; = AME Se +) NDA 
52 r ri IE: \ N IN A I | ST Vlionday, Januayl y 28, QO'24 
oT ins a ee eee pT LOVERTISEMENT 
40,000,000 
D4U,UUU, 
‘ > o ' ti 
| atloO 
Government of the Argentine Nation 
‘ 1* , * , an ‘ ° sp* ‘ om , 99 
External Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds of 1923, Series “A 
Due September |. 1957 
) ‘500 
rENERAL PURPOSE: ~“T! 
1,100,000 square mule T ipphed toward the pavm« TT 
RESTRICTIONS: **! me vena 
. | the bonds vi i 
bonds of the I*xterna 11 1923 
i i v (ys I 
,OLD RESERVE ( vual 
P 564.000 pat I j is 
YQ Wi) ivyt) a se l e¢ 
£75 003 000 { S tor nv guaranty Dligat i. tae 
x J0O0.000 I ernal! i923 la be 
}u r il Ther ) 
ich yuaranty 
FINANCES t WDecem 
23 rit xchang SINKING FUND: “Beg g Nlarch 1, 1924 
| 432 QOO.000 yeing thereaiter sen annua n March Ist 
S100 | ~ wa september Ist In eat vear, the Government 
4200 per capita ft the [ s | \rgentine Na \ United S 
i tne t weignt a ¢ 
VLOT ive Db nN € f ul iv Ye] 1923, 
I ire ¢ ¢ 
I \ il! , € ixim 
Stoch imount of the bond Series ““A’ 
r Mur M ¢ ne retotore ica piu D al amo 
) y e wal 4 ter accrued and unpaid 
Ke iD ry i ance nds acquired throug! tne peration 
\ r r u i s ITC Line lal¢ I ich uct SINK % 
\rve P \ ishy tund pavment Sinking Fund payments may 
creased Dv the Government in its discretior 





























